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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover picture shows the Delft Plaque awarded to T 
Universalist Church of America by the government of the Nethe 
lands in appreciation of the relief work of the Universalist Servi 
Committee in 1945 and 1946. At the bottom of the plaque a 
pears the inscription, Nederland brengt U Dank, i.e. Netherlan 
thanks you. Accompanying the plaque was a citation signed | 
the Princess Juliana, the text of which follows. 


“ON BEHALF OF THE NETHERLANDS RELIEF 
ORGANIZATIONS WE EXPRESS OUR DEEP 
APPRECIATION FOR THE SPLENDID WORK 
ACHIEVED BY THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
TO THE BENEFIT OF THE WAR VICTIMS IN 
THE NETHERLANDS.” 


Arthur Peacock, Universalist minister of London, Englan: 
has done us a very great favor by writing a straightforwar 
clear-cut explanation of the policies, practices and aims of tl 
British Labor Government in his contribution, A New Pattern « 
Democratic Government. 


Robert Cummins, general superintendent of The Unive 
salist Church of America, gives us the second in his pertinet 
articles on Church Union. 


Harold §. Latham continues his stimulating series on Ti 
Layman and His Church with a discussion of What I Expect . 
My Church and My Minister. 


| 

God’s Unsurrendered is a symposium of tributes to a | 

R. Skinner by a few of his many friends. 
| 


Herbert E. Benton of Stafford, Connecticut, makes a pr 
posal to the General Assembly in his article, Toward a U nivers 
Fellowship of Religions. 


Robert T. Dick, head of the Institutional Service U 
(ISU), who, under the sponsorship of the Universalist Servi 
Committee, worked at the Danvers (Massachusetts) State H 


pital this summer, writes of the work of the Unit in, “There, 
for the Grace of God....” 
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Democratic Reorganization 


ee last General Assembly directed the Board of 
Trustees to appoint a committee “to study the 
sent organization (of our church) and to propose 
a changes in organization as may lead to more 
ient operation.” The Board referred the matter 
the Survey Committee of the Central Planning 
incil. 
Jnfortunately, the directive did not carry with it 
ficient appropriation to enable the Survey Com- 
tee to work with the highest degree of efficiency. 
; Committee went to work without complaint and 
done a notable job under severe handicap. Staff 
nbers, already responsible for full time jobs, car- 
the brunt of the work without extra help. An 
isory committee which represented all the areas 
nterest covered by our work was called in. Five 
; meetings were held and much research was done 
he interim by individual members. Data from 
y available source was utilized. Recommenda- 
s from four state conventions were considered and 
mony of many individuals, lay and clerical, was 
d and sifted. 
he Report of the Survey Committee will be pre- 
:d at the Rochester Assembly. It deserves full and 
ghtful hearing, debate, and action. Discussion 
le recommendations of the Committee, however, 
Id not be allowed to extend to the minutae of 
yanization, nor permitted to bog down the sessions 
ng technicalities. 
1e Committee finds that our Bylaws and our Board 
$ are cumbersome and block channels of com- 
ication and adequate execution of program. The 
quacy of reporting church statistics and other 
ment data shows up badly in the report. The 
nittee also feels that the autonomy of auxiliary 
9s as currently interpreted is a serious handicap 
ogram. 
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The report proposes a departmentalized church 
under eight departments, Education, Service, Minis- 
try, Finance, Publication, Public Relations, Church 
Extension, Survey and Evaluation. The first five 
departments are scheduled for inauguration during 
the next biennium if the report is adopted and ade- 
quate directives passed by the Assembly. 

This is a large order, but we believe that much of 
what the committee proposes is necessary to a grow- 
ing program of usefulness for the Universalist Church. 
We are convinced also that our people, generally 
speaking, favor a rational departmentalization of all 
our work. And we hope they will make this possible 
by accepting most of the recommendations of the 
committee. 

In this connection, however, we wish to point out 
that rational and efficient organization and centraliza- 
tion under one corporate body are two distinct things 
and do not necessarily go together. Indeed, we are 
firmly convinced that departmentalization effected by 
the sweeping process of merging all auxiliaries would in 
the long run defeat the desired end of ‘“‘more efficient 
operation” and further jeopardize our democratic 
freedom. 

We have seen this happen in other ‘‘free’”’ churches 
in this generation. For twelve years, we have worked 
with all the organizations of the Universalist fellow- 
ship. During this time, we have seen the program 
of the whole church and its auxiliaries grow in scope 
and value by the practice of the slow but sure demo- 
cratic method of co-operation freely given. We do 
not believe that the present healthy relations between 
the groups promoting various aspects of our work 
would have developed under any conceivable cen- 
tralized one-corporation structure. 

We therefore hope that the direction of our develop- 
ment will be departmentalization on the federal basis 
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rather than on the basis of merging all auxiliaries with 
the legal corporation of The Universalist Church of 
America. 

Such departmentalization can be effected only if 
the auxiliaries are willing to freely modify their indi- 
vidual programs in the interest of a rationalized over- 
all religious ministry of education and service. We 
are sure that our auxiliaries are ready to so modify 
their present programs. Most important, such a 
scheme of departmentalization will both stimulate 
confidence and safeguard the long future of this demo- 
cratic fellowship. 


HUMAN OBSOLESCENCE 


N connection with the recent consideration of the 

inadequate pensions of Universalist ministers we 

are moved to print below the first recommendation of 
the President’s Steel Fact Finding Board. 

“American business is just as responsible for the 
cost of human obsolescence as it is in the provision it 
makes for depreciation and insurance of plant and 
machinery. This obligation should be among the 
first charges on revenues.” 


INDULGENCES AND HELL-FIRE 


HE news that Pope Pius has recently signed 

“apostolic constitutions” concerning the “acquisi- 
tion of indulgence for their sins by the faithful” dur- 
ing the forthcoming “Holy Year” is a bit startling to 
Protestants, to say the least. The Catholic Dictionary 
defines indulgences as “the remission before God of 
the temporal punishment due to those sins of which 
the guilt has been forgiven. The public revival of 
this practice which has been the source of so much 
scandal and embarrassment to good Christians, both 
Protestant and Catholic, through the centuries, is 
nothing less than amazing. Protestants have often 
been accused of the “vulgar” interpretation of this 
practice as “permission to sin.” ‘Taking the indul- 
gences for exactly what they are in Catholic doc- 
trine, we still must dissent from the presumption of 
Rome that any mortal man has either the power or 
the right to remit one iota of “punishment due to... 
sins’ of any kind. Just retribution for sin in a rational 
universe is inevitable, else there can be no moral 
structure in this universe. 

Perhaps the current promotion of indulgences on 
the part of Rome is something more than the revival 
of old custom for a Jubilee Year, It may also be partly 
to offset the rigor of pronouncements made earlier in 
the year by the Pope. According to a dispatch in an 
April number of Time, the Pope then called for a 
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return to the preaching of Hell-fire and Damnat 
He then held the duty of the church, “before God. 
men is to teach it (hell) . . . as Christ revealed it 
Desire for Heaven is a more perfect motive than | 
of eternal punishment, but from this it does not fol 
that it is the most effective motive to hold . . . (peoy 
far from sin and convert them to God.” 

Now, who says the job of liberal Christians in § 
eral or Universalists in particular is done? 


CLARENCE RUSSELL SKINNER 


EAN SKINNER died August 27, after a long 
painful illness. He bore his trials with fortit 
for he was truly one of “God’s unsurrendered.” 
mild and modest man, Clarence Skinner had a m 
of universal grasp, a heart of unlimited compas 
for mankind, and an inflexible will to serve the h 
est. By his life, he earned the great title, univers 
Of him, it may be said without trace of exaggera 
that he is of that elect company of 
“ .. immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; . . . 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end in self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night lil 
stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge mer 
minds 
To vaster issues. 
So to live is heaven | 
To make undying music in the world, | 
Breathing as beauteous order, that controls | 
With growing sway the growing life of man.” 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE REP 


9 Pas Report of the Nominating Committee | 
senting a slate of officers and trustees tc 
elected at the forthcoming General Assembly has 
printed in our columns. It represents long and 
ful deliberation on the part of the committee. 
individual on that slate is personally competent 
serve the church. Almost all of these folk are 
sonally known to us as valued friends. 

In spite of these facts we are constrained to 
exception to the list of candidates for Trustees as| 
sented, As Doctors Scott and Rose point out im 
Reactions page of this number, the slate is 
weighted both geographically and professionally} 
is woefully short in representation of women. As - 
ently constituted the slate, if elected, would put} 
members from Massachusetts on the Board. It s 
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pointed out that Dr. Ulrich is not from Massachu- 
s as the report indicates, but New Hampshire since 
acceptance of the call to the Concord Church. 
n counting the holdover members of the Board, the 
amittee’s report, if accepted, would place a pre- 
iderant number of ministers on the new Board. 
The situation as it stands is not the fault of the 
amittee members but of our inadequate provision 
necessary business expense. Our committee was 
ible to meet and to personally confer on all aspects 
ts most important mission. 

Ne believe strongly that there should be more lay 
resentation and greater representation of our 
men. We therefore heartily endorse Dr. Scott’s 
nination of Miss Ida M. Folsom, of Maine (who 
| not be an employee of the Universalist Church 
sr the General Assembly) and Mr. David Snow 
Pennsylvania. 


BE PASTED IN ALL SECRETARIAL HATS 


E are very sorry when notice of some important 
Universalist gathering comes to our desk too 
» to be inserted in the paper before the date of the 
ur. This has happened again and again since we 
ton a monthly basis. When such a thing happens, 
ryone concerned is unhappy. It need not happen 
li secretaries of organizations remember that to pro- 
a forty-page monthly, we have to have twenty- 
days as we are set up. Therefore, the deadline 
copy is the first day of the month preceding the 
e of publication. The Christian Leader is put in 
il bags on the twenty-fifth of each month preceding 
dateline month. 
Jeadlines are not arbitrary dates set by mean- 
ided editors. They are absolutely necessary condi- 
is for all publishing. 


ave HAVE TO BE ORTHODOX IN OUR 
CHURCH SERVICES? 


E have often wondered why a religious fellow- 

ship which is quite unorthodox in its ideology 
continue to remain so persistently orthodox in its 
aner and time and place of services. We are such 
‘llowship. Almost without exception, by habitual 
Ctice, we engage in worship in a conventional 
rch building with a conventional order of hymn, 
yer and sermon at the conventional midmorning 
day hour. 
” generally agree that there are only three essen- 
; for real worship: intelligence, sincerity, and 
lity. These requirements can be met in a boiler 
ory in the midst of the night shift or in a cathedral 
unrise. We therefore see no slightest reason why 
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Universalists ought not to be experimenting boldly 
with new forms, places and times of worship. 

We are thinking especially now of time of worship. 
Visiting Universalist churches in the summer, spring 
or fall with a fifth to a half of their normal congre- 
gation in attendance, prompts us to suggest some 
radical changes in time of service. We believe that it 
would increase the usefulness and strengthen the 
programs of Universalist churches if they had early 
Sunday morning services during the last of spring, 
through the summer, and the early fall months. An 
eight o’clock service Sunday morning would permit 
father, mother and the children to go out into God’s 
sunshine for a long day. They not only want to go; 
they positively need to go. 


SUSAN AND MARGARET 


VINE we come into Headquarters and confer with 
various staff workers these fall days, we miss old 
and valued friends. Miss Andrews and Miss Win- 
chester, known affectionately and familiarly to hosts 
of Universalists as Susan and Margaret, are no longer 
with us. 

We miss them much. We especially miss Susan’s 
gentle poise which has so many times (quite uncon- 
sciously ) rebuked our rough editorial impatience. We 
miss that quality for inspiring genuine enthusiasm 
which is part of the very essence of Margaret. Many 
others clear across our Zion will miss it too. Margaret 
Winchester has rare capacity for overworking without 
losing her enthusiasm. Wherever she is, things move 
in the right direction. 

So we say “Hail” but never farewell to Susan 
Andrews and Margaret Winchester. Words cannot 
express our gratitude nor the gratitude which the 
Universalist fellowship at large hold for loyal and 
efficient service which these two friends gave us for 
many years. So we can only say “Thank you! We 
will not forget you. Don’t forget us. Be not strangers 
to us. Rather, come often into our midst in years to 
come.” 


MRS. FRY 


M RS. JEAN FRY is in the Sunday School Associa- 
tion office hard at work for Universalist Church 
schools under the direction of the Department of Edu- 
cation. She is both charming and competent. We 
predict that she won’t be “Mrs. Jean Fry” to the staff 
or our church schools very long, but just plain “Jean.” 
We are an intimate family of learners together. We 
controvert and dispute among ourselves and get things 
done the democratic way. So, “Hello there, Jean; 
welcome to our family.” 
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A New Pattern of 


Democratic Government 


Arthur Peacock 


A young French student staying at Royhill, the summer educ 
tional center of English Universalists, asked our London minis: 
to explain the program of the English Labor Government. T 
following is the substance of what Mr. Peacock wrote. It ts am 
timely and valuable message for all Americans concerned with . 
for stricken Britain and Europe generally. E.H.L. 


N 1946, contrary to all expectations, a Labor Gov- 
I ernment was returned to power in Great Britain. 
People had expected that Mr. Churchill’s brilliant war 
leadership would have won him instantly a place as 
leader in the postwar period. But the people, and 
particularly the men of the armed forces, by their 
wholehearted vote, revealed that they wanted far 
reaching changes. They wanted to return to a society 
where class divisions were less accentuated, where fear 
of unemployment would not throttle men’s lives and 
where the people would have direction of the nation’s 
affairs and not vested interests. 

It is significant that in 1936, before fear of European 
war had come to Europe, Mr. Atlee wrote a book in 
which he set out what the Labor Party would try to 
do if it was returned to power. It is striking that already 
all that he envisaged in his 1936 book has been 
achieved. 

The fact is that Britain is passing through a great 
social revolution. Of course, the first job the govern- 
ment had to do was to effect a program which would 
secure that inflation was curbed, that there was control 
of prices and materials in short supply, that man power 
was efficiently distributed and that the nation’s indus- 
tries were got back on a normal basis as speedily as 
possible. In addition, because of the bombing of so 
many towns, housing was a priority. 

The Government took steps to bring the railways, 
electricity and gas under public control. These indus- 
tries were not made state departments, but were placed 
under the control of boards which were subject to 
ministerial appointment and control. They also 
nationalized coal, an industry recommended for 
nationalization as far back as 1919. By means of 
co-operation with unions and employers, by means of 
much publicity, the Government has sought to bring 
home to the people the facts of the economic situation: 
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It has been urged upon the workers that our posi 
as a debtor nation after seven long years of war 
such that the nation’s economic standards of ; 


could be maintained only if workers produced 

Unions saw this and urged their members to co 
erate. The mineworkers actually appointed pros 
tion officers to their unions and these men go rai 
the coal fields urging miners to maintain the tarj 
To the boards of this industry and others, for 


‘trade union men have been appointed. In addit 


a system of collective bargaining and consultationi 
been evolved and this operates at both low and | 
levels. True, this is in a very early age as yet, b 
may well be said that the first stages of indus 
democracy are being laid in Great Britain. ] 

The miners no longer regard the pit heads 
property of a landed proprietor. They know 
belong to the people. In the other industries nai 
alized, much reorganization is taking place and 
effort is being made to bring about a better servic: 
the community. Plans go forward, too, for the na 
alization of iron and steel. This is much op 
because the industry is prosperous and the Tori 
not want the Government to take action. Bu 
Government proceeds with its plan and inten 
carry through. 

It will be a long time yet before the export 
upon which the nation’s economic life depends w: 
up to the required standard, but there is a growing 
provement and as industry is modernized, new — 
niques introduced and new ideas applied, so 
should come still further increase. 

One of the Government’s major concerns is to} 
the likelihood of rising food costs. They do not 
the old economic chase of higher prices being foll: 
by wage demands. The Tories demand a na 
wages policy, but the Government prefers to lea 
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rious industries to settle these matters by means of 
> machinery they have established. They have 
ced Unions not to press for higher wages; they have 
ged private companies to restrict their profit making 
jdends and by various means, have placed restric- 
ms aiming at preventing too much money being on 
= market in search of too few goods. 

They have also subsidized the essential foods of the 
untry to keep costs down and to help the workers. 
is reckoned that the removal of Government subsi- 
ss would increase the household costs of living by 
/6d a week. The Tories scream we cannot afford 
is and the nation replies that it could not afford the 
mger which came to many homes after World War I. 
Foods in short supply continue to be rationed. These 
clude butter, margarine, sugar, tea, meat. But every- 
€ gets enough and while some argue that the people’s 


yd is lacking in variety, it is noteworthy thai the 
yple’s standard of life and health was never better. 
This brings us to the nation’s health insurance 
leme, probably the most far-reaching piece of social 
islation introduced in modern times. It covers 
sry man, woman and child. A weekly contribution 
made by every worker and employer and in return, 
receive free medical treatment. All hospitals 
w come under Government control through a series 
regional management boards. People can get spec- 
les, false teeth and full medical treatment at any 
1e. Doctors are servants of the community. ‘There 
s been a surprising rush for glasses and this is because 
many who ought to have had them in the past could 
t afford them. But the scheme is proving a boon 
d a blessing everywhere. 
Much has been done for children. Mothers can get 
iority foods for babies. England’s babies never 
yked so well. At school, every child gets a half pint 
milk each day and in many schools, there is a pro- 
ion of school meals. Schools are being modernized 
d brought up to date. The status of the different 
yes has been refashioned and vocational training 
mes increasingly important. 
Agriculture gets much help by ways of subsidies 
d there is splendid co-operation between industry 
d government. Machinery and modern methods 
: bringing new life to the English countryside. Work- 
are getting a fair deal and many new types of per- 
is are coming into agriculture for which they 
ualize a big future. The ministry has local com- 
ttees who watch the position in each county, find 
t what farmers are growing, what is required, and 
ip in matters of distribution, provision of equip- 
mt, and direction of prices. 
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The result of all this activity is that the position ot 
the working class in Great Britain was never better. 
There is very little unemployment. The health scheme 
looks after the aged and infirm. Some middle classes 
with professional incomes may complain against high 
cost of taxation, but the truth is, there has been a big 
leveling up of incomes and the whole basis of postwar 
Britain is much more democratic than at any time in 
history. 

Of course, there are grumbles. The demand for 
houses is acute. Not all workers understand the new 
position and there is a tendency sometimes to cling to 
old restrictive practices. The communists are eager 
to take advantage of every grumble and want to create 
industrial difficulties. They oppose Marshall aid and 
declare Britain is now under United States domination. 
Labor replies that this is not so and argues that Ameri- 
can aid is a means of help aiming at enabling Great 
Britain to stand on its own feet again after 1951. The 
Tories are misrepresenting Labor’s activities at every 
hand. They control the influential presses and try 
to make out that we are living beyond our means. 

Some people think Labor will not be returned 
again; others feel it will come back with a smaller 
majority. Certainly the Tories are going all out for 
victory. At the moment, it is not easy to say what will 
happen. What can he said with confidence is that 
Britain has brought about far reaching changes in 
these difficult years, it has introduced social legislation 
which is an example to the world, it has raised the 
standard of living of its people, it has removed many 
class distinctions, and by its just and equitable system 
of controls, rationing has helped the country to get on 
its feet once more. Much has been done and much 
remains to be done. But Britain is evolving towards 
a new order and the success of the Labor Party will 
create a pattern of democratic government which is 
not only an alternative to the soviet dictatorship, but 
an example to other freedom loving countries to follow. 


CONSTRUCTIVE BRIEFS FROM AROUND 
THE GLOBE 


SOUTHWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 
Private American capital is being wooed for 
a French project to extend a twelve hundred 
and ten mile desert railroad across the Sahara 
from French North Africa to French West 


Africae Reasons include population growth on 


the South Mediterranean shore and need of 
food from the Sudan. The plan, however, has 


been outlined by naval experts. W.P. 
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God’s Unsurrendered 


A Tribute to Clarence R. Skinner 


The world has grown unutterably old! 

A place of bitter disillusionment. 

Like some sad ruin out of ancient time 

Half buried in obliterating sand,— 

So seems the gallant world of yesteryear. 

Fair hopes did blossom for a flaming hour 

And they were radiant. Bright youth went forth 
In high imaginings, and all the world 

Expectant and aglow, went forth with them 

To greet the new age and new inbrothering. 


But now the heart of the world is broken. 

The dream is spent — the curtain’s drawn — and those 
Who strode to martial music, spoke great words 
Befitting these great days, have laid aside 

The mask of Jove-like visage and have shrunk 
To lesser mould to play the cynic’s part. 

The candle that so mightily illumined 

Has sputtered and gone out. 

The house where we held rendezvous with hope 
Is dark. The dream is gone. The dreamers go 
In sad dismay to disillusionment. 


Does God change masks when the curtain’s drawn, 
Put off high resolution and descend 

To lower levels to play a lesser part? 

Not God! That cannot be. No, God’s not through. 
There’s hope immense to keep hope strong 

And thrill the dreamer’s soul with battle-call. 

God’s unsurrendered! He’s God in that. 


—He Has Just Begun to Live! 
Alfred S. Cole 


[fe is sometimes a dangerous proceeding to concen- 
trate in the life of any one man all the virtues or 
vices of an age or an institution. This process never 
gives a complete picture nor answers all the questions. 
Nevertheless, looking back across the past forty years, 
the life and work of Clarence Russell Skinner repre- 
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God’s unsurrendered! So am I! For dreams | 
Outlast the dreamer. And when the great event _ 
Is chronicled, "Tis vision will prove true — | 
The final truth in all events—supreme and ultimate 

| 


Therefore [ll dream. 
Ill light the candle yet again, illumine 
The dark, forsaken house, bring back the folk 
Who thrilled at glimpses of a fairer world, 
People the stage with pageantry and bid 
Full panoplied illusion still enact 
The epic of inbrothering. 
I’ll summon from out of time’s unfathomed store | 
Great souls who, in the midst of hopeless days 
Kept faith and knew the loneliness of God. 
Those splendid deaths and yet more splendid lives | 
Which rallied their faltering age with valiantness | 
And left strong memories to breed strong hopes. | 
For such undying fellowship has power 
To swell our shrunken souls to ampler mould, | 
And make us truer men. 
| 


P’ll still proclaim the “Vision Splendid”, 
*Till it strikes God-fire 
In old and broken hearts, and urges on 
The world to consummate its dream. 
God’s unsurrendered! SO AM I! Therefore 
I will live communicate with hope. I light 
The candle and — I DREAM. 
CLARENCE R. SKINNER... 


sents the flowering, and the coming to maturity, off 
Universalist faith. His vigorous affirmations in p 
classroom and press of the dignity of man; his 
denunciations of war, poverty and economic inju 
his gentle, but firm insistence, over and over ag 
that in our liberal religion, we have the answer ta 
world’s great needs; all these set him apart 
prophet and fearless champion of the new day. 
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Naturally he met with much opposition, for he burst 
e narrow theological shell of so much of our pro- 
ncial thinking. Belonging to a family which has 
riched the thought of our liberal church in an amaz- 
g manner throughout the nineteenth century, Clar- 
ice Skinner could not long be content with the old 
ays of thinking and action. The great conception of 
God of love must function in a world of slums, pov- 
ty, economic injustice and war. Religion must be- 
me universal, transcending our traditional Christian- 
y- Otherwise, is is just a mockery. “The theological 
mcept of the Universal Fatherhood of God mani- 
stly involves the whole social order.’* 

In his emphasis on solving the great economic 
1d moral problems, in his insistence that our liberal 
ligion must do more than spin theories about the 
ature of God, and in his intellectual formulations 
mcerning the methods to use and the path to follow, 
larenee Skinner made as great a contribution to our 
yeral faith as Hosea Ballou made in the field of the- 
ogy in the early nineteenth century. 

What a debt we owe our great prophet and what 
n appalling loss we have suffered in the stilling of his 
dice in this era of reaction and fear. His message 
id his teachings from the pulpit, in magazine and 
9oks and more than all else, in the lives of thousands 
| young men and women, will grow and expand. 
ever once, since the beginning of his ministry, has 
s shining sword been sheathed. It flashed on many 

battlefield where his fellowmen were beaten, 
ploited and disinherited. His vibrant, youthful spirit 
ould have none of fence-sitting on the great questions 
‘the hour. In time of war, his voice was raised for 
ace and universal disarmament. His stubborn, 
nsitive spirit, though often wounded, never faltered. 
_ thousands of sermons, in the classroom, on the plat- 
rm of the Boston Community Church and in the 
mvention hall, he battled for social justice, the civil 
thts of the poor and the weak and the building of 
Iniversal religion. Misunderstood many times by his 
m fellow-religionists, maligned and hated by those 
10 did not understand him, he would not yield nor 
ver his standards. Even his enemies again and again 
ke up to the fact that his sweet spirit and his keen 
ellectual understanding had won them over. Per- 
ps we are living too close to him now, but as the 
ars go by, we will learn to appreciate the stature of 
r twentieth century prophet and the greatness of the 
rk he did. 


*Twentieth Century Universalism, C. R. Skinner. 
le Universalist Leader, May 30, 1914. 
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Clarence Skinner, we salute you! Although you 
have passed into the silence of physical death, YOU 
ARE JUST BEGINNING TO LIVE! Your sword, 
in the hands of those who have caught your magnifi- 
cent vision, will flash again on new battlefields where 
a man pits his dreams against age-old tyranny and fear. 
Our great prophet dead? No, thrice no! He has 
just begun to live! 


His Spirit Abides with Us 
John Murray Atwood 


All who knew Clarence Skinner, the spirit and qual- 
ity of the man, especially those who had the prized 
privilege of sitting under him in a class, must mourn 
his passing. As I knew him and think of him and of his 
service to the church and to humanity, four aspects of 
his work and character single themselves out. 

First, from the beginning of his ministry to the very 
end, he was a genuine Liberal. He believed in the 
prime necessity of freedom for everyone, not that one 
might do as he pleased, but that he might fulfill the 
obligations he felt to the good life. He was one who 
understood, as too few do, the profound ethical impli- 
cations of Universalism and ardently responded to 
them, and he wanted all to have the opportunity to 
meet their challenge. His last published book, A 
Religion for Greatness, is, in my opinion, one of the 
best that ever came from the press. It has permanent, 
universal value. 

Then, too, he was always an educator. He believed 
with Horace Mann that education is what must save 
mankind, but he understood how long the process is 
and how difficult. A member of the Board of Trustees 
of St. Lawrence University, who had been present with 
him at many meetings of this body, remarked to me 
what a loss it was when Clarence Skinner ceased to 
belong tc the Board, for he understood the significance 
of any proposed policy and his opinion or judgment 
was correspondingly valuable. It is no secret that his 
college chum and lifelong, intimate friend, Louis H. 
Pink, a distinguished, public servant and social worker, 
ardently urged Skinner’s name, at a time when there 
was a vacancy, for the presidency of St. Lawrence. To 
this movement in which the writer and others joined, 
Dean Skinner felt constrained to call a halt. Yet, we 
think he would have proved his fitness for such a posi- 
tion, for he was never small-minded, but saw things 
in their larger relations. When he wrote or spoke on 
any vital theme, he did not touch it superficially, but 
brought it into relation to the eternal principles of life. 

A third salient quality of Clarence Skinner was the 
practical character of his Universalism. Nothing 
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indicated so clearly how he was imbued with the in- 
clusive universal spirit of his f aith as his attitude toward 
all great social problems. With whatever had to do 
with human welfare, of an individual or of a group, 
he was vitally concerned. While a very modest man 
who never sought to be prominent in a crowd, he 
would yet take his stand on some “dangerous” ques- 
tion of the day fearlessly. He would not remain silent 
and retiring when issues of justice and human brother- 
hood were before him, even though sometimes it 
brought undesired notoriety. It was not strange that 
when he was purposing to visit India on some mission, 
that the British government then trying to suppress 
Gandhi and his followers, refused him admittance to 
the country. They were right in considering him 
opposed to their (fatuous) policy. In a word, he ful- 
filled the qualification of a true social worker, who, 
whether he is conscious of it or not, is always a prac- 
tical Universalist. 

Most emphatically of all, he was a superb teacher. 
It was a delight to see him in action with a class. He 
knew how to enlist the interest of the student, draw 
him out, lead him to ask questions and often ulti- 
mately win him to his own position and inspire him 
with zeal for it. Thus, he was a true leader. 

We shall greatly and sadly miss him for his is the 
kind of leadership we need in these days. But we 
must rejoice that so many who sat at his feet and 
admired and loved him, have caught the fine quality 
of his spirit so that we may feel assured that in them, 
his spirit will continue to abide with us and carry on 
in the same noble work. | 

The Largeness of His Mind 
John M. Ratcliff 

While all who knew Dean Clarence Russell Skinner 
recognize that his greatness was not confined to a single 
quality, it seems appropriate to emphasize one quality 
which constantly dominated in all of his relationships. 
That was the largeness of his mind. This was not 
merely the absence of narrowness or prejudice, but the 
possession of ‘the ability to penetrate to the farthest 
limits of thought in evaluating the different aspects 
of living. He often spoke of his religion, Universalism, 
as being the interpretation of life which emphasized 
the universals and unities. The quality of Dean Skin- 
ner’s thought in every field reflected this inclusive out- 
look. He was impatient with partial, inadequate, half- 
way concepts and measures. He embraced the totai 
situation and total need at his first approach to any 
problem. . 

The largeness of Dr. Skinner’s mind was exhibited 
in many of the enterprises to which he gave his time 
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and energy. His service to numerous agencies w 
are dedicated to human rights and human need | 
cate his concept of a universal human family in w 
all members are viewed as of equal worth and ent 
to equal rights. The community church was 
answer to the limitations of denominationalism 
offered the promise of a church which would eny 
size the universals of religion, providing entire | 
dom for following all avenues to truth, and gi 
opportunity for the complete unity of all races 
groups of people seeking to work for the highest 
poses of life. 

The same quality becomes prominent when 
examine his broad interest in the training of theolo; 
students. He was a specialist in a few fields; socio 
human relations, and world religions, but he 
deeply concerned in and adequately equippes 
teach a number of academic subjects. During hi: 
years at Tufts, he gave much attention to fields oul 
his regular duties and has some unpublished my 
scripts developing his thoughts regarding preac. 
the philosophy of religion, and worship. He conti! 
these interests after retirement. His hospital i 
was a library and his hospital bed a writing des , 
will be a great loss if these writings are not immedi 
collected for publication. 

He also viewed the training of students wi 
same largeness of mind. He saw the limitatio 
narrow curriculum and was eager to have offer} 
Tufts adequate training in all fields. He plann 
many additional chairs in new fields and was se 
endowments for these additions. Classroom tra 
however, was only a part of his broad view 
education of ministers. He appreciated the nee 
fellowship, recreation, co-operative living and c 
experience in preaching and parish work. If 
can be secured for the additional facilities at 
which Dean Skinner projected, theological edua 
will begin to measure up to his views of its impo 
and significance. 

It was, however, in his concept of the minist 
in his influence upon students that this quality of 
Skinner had its most effective expression. St 
did not prepare for the ministry under Dean Skil 
direction as a mere routine performance of duti 

I 


caught from his dynamic personality and drag 
presentation, a view of the ministry as an oppo H 
for leadership not only in the church, but also i ( 

/ 


munity life, in social change, and in all phag 
human welfare. The largeness of his view was i 
that the ministry could not stop short of oral 
a religion of greatness. 
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Greatest Universalist to His Students 
Albert F. Ziegler 


Clarence Skinner will always be the greatest of Uni- 
rsalists to those who were students under him. If he 
d faults, we did not discern them. He saw none in 
His confidence in persons seemed unshakable, his 
nd of “indulgences” was inexhaustible. Somehow, 
knew that “God-fire” could be struck from even 
e most unlikely of his students. Made vulnerable 
his confidence, he must have been hurt many times 
us. It never showed, nor caused him to change his 
fitude. J think he was constitutionally unable to 
tte, or to despair, over any person. We learned 
der him an effective and enduring dissatisfaction 
th forms of society that denied justice to any one, 
that witheld the patience and understanding needed 
make us all into profitable ventures. 
Dean Skinner had the deep universalism that 
abled him to assume the appreciative position of a 
eliever” of whatever religious point of view he was 
aching. We learned of Buddhism from a devout 
iddhist, of Catholicism from one who knew the sur- 
ssing virtues of it. Through it all, we came to a 
mpse of that maturity of religious feeling and 
ought wherein all of these are patches of brilliant 
lor that make up the whole pattern of life. Scholar- 
ip was the tool of social conscience in his practice. 
1e end result of our study was not in the awarding 
‘degrees, but rather in the ability to somewhere, 
nehow, fit into thé great work for a just social order, 
Dean Skinner had a quiet, unassuming dignity 
long us, which, although never disturbed in my 
perience, was no barrier to a rich appreciation of 
mor. One day, he came into class, taking his usual 
sition behind the desk, on which was placed a small 
sk lectern. When placed on its side rather than 
right, the lectren provided a convenient height for 
tes in lecturing. On this day, unfortunately, the 
‘an had been preceded by a somewhat more elon- 
ted lecturer who had uprighted the lectern for his 
», We looked up to see scarcely more than the top 
‘the Dean’s head visible above the lectern, as he, 
ually surprised, saw the unresponsive wood in place 
the more amenable faces of his class. He peered 
yund the side at us, as he turned the lectern down, 
say, in good scripture and with a broad smile, “Be 
t afraid; it is I’’. 
I remember our Dean as one who deeply appreci- 
'd life, who loved persons, devoted, shy, modest, 
vays approachable, always confident. I remember 
n as one to whom I would not dare to present any- 
ng less than my best. 
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Loyal to Truth and to Friendship 
Robert Cummins 

Each life preaches its own best sermon. In Dean 
Skinner’s life, there was nothing of bigotry and envy. 
He remained unspotted from gloss or pretense, re- 
garded all in the spirit of kindliness as friends. When 
I think of him, I recall the words of Longfellow: “Let 
us, then, be what we are, and speak what we think, and 
in all things keep ourselves loyal to Truth and to the 
sacred professions of Friendship.” The world needs 
more of what Doctor Skinner preached, taught, and 
lived. 

He radiated gentlemanliness, a characteristic native 
to him and evidenced on all manner of occasions. I 
never knew him, knowingly, to hurt anvone, or, con- 
sciously, to speak ill of anyone. In positions of leader- 
ship, he was always ready to listen. Quiet genuine hu- 
mility marked him at every turn. He wanted the facts, 
wanted to learn, was eager to be fair, to be right. Dis- 
agreement with him never meant the breaking of 


- friendship. He never took it as being a personal 


attack. Issues were to be dealt with. On these ‘he 
arrived at his own opinion. But persons discussing the 
issues he always loved. A rare distinction. 

He was a scholar. And with his scholarship was 
combined the courage of the prophet and reformer. 
All of Clarence Skinner’s writings are not easy reading 
for the layman, but easy reading is not always the best 
reading. Social Implications of Universalism and 
Religion for Greatness are examples of his earlier and 
later writings. They not only should be read, but 
reread and studied. Whole sections of these works 
are profound, and many a point the author makes® 
strikes painfully at the very heart of things both per- 
sonal and social. Dean Skinner abhorred war, hated 
race prejudice, struck out fiercely at any and all forms 
of degradation, persecution and injustice. He was a 
mild gentleman; yes; but, once given the incentive, he 
was quite capable of reliving the role played by John 
the Baptist. 

In the life and works of the Universalist Church, 
the name of Skinner shines as does a white light. The 
name of Clarence Skinner shines no less brightly than 
do the names of his forebears. He was a worthy son 
of a famed family ever loyal to the Church and its 
Faith. His memory will linger long in the thoughts 
and actions of those he touched. Because he lived, his 
Church is the richer. 


From the Founder of Ford Hall Forum 
George W. Coleman 


I am glad to send you a word concerning Dr. 
Skinner. I first knew him when I went to speak for 
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him at his church in Lowell where he was conducting 
a forum. I have followed him since with great inter- 
est and keen appreciation of his interest in and devo- 
tion to the Forum idea. 

I was delighted to see him make such good progress 
professionally at the Tufts Theological School. Dur- 
ing these many years, I have heard him speak every 
now and then at a meeting of the Community Church, 
which he founded, and have always greatly valued his 
fihe Christian character and his outreaching thought- 
fulness in dealing with the problems of the time. 

His Memory Rebukes Our Provincialism 

Clinton Lee Scott 

The death of Clarence Skinner takes from the 
church a strong support of its liberal ministry. The 
Universalist Church has had not too many brave 
spirits in whom the fire of prophecy burned. We have 
had none in whose life was a more balanced com- 
bination of wisdom, courage and kindliness. His 
memory will rebuke our provincialism and strengthen 
our liberalism. 

Remarks at the 
Funeral Services of Clarence R. Skinner 


Louis H. Pink 


I have probably known Clarence Skinner longer 
than anyone in this room. Our friendship began at 
Erasmus Hall High School. Clarence first went to 
the Boys’ High School, but he never could understand 
mathematics and transferred to Erasmus Hall, which 
was then under Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, who had a 
broad and sympathetic understanding, and was among 
the first to organize a high school along liberal and 
friendly lines with a spirit comparable to that of the 
smaller colleges. Clarence took root in this environ- 
ment and blossomed out. He became a first rate 
student and a leader in cultural activities. 

The Skinners then lived in Brooklyn. Clarence 
Skinner’s father, Charles M. Skinner, was one of the 
editorial writers of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. He 
wrote many books. He was also an accomplished 
musician. He, like Clarence, was a lover of nature. 
He also was modest and retiring and yet had strong 
beliefs to which he held tenaciously. 

Clarence found it difficult to decide between the 
stage and the ministry. His grandfather, Charles A. 
Skinner, was an outstanding pastor of the Universalist 
Church. His uncle, Otis Skinner, was then achieving 
great prominence in his art on the stage. He even 
condescended to train Clarence and me for a school 
performance of Brutus and Cassius which gave us a 
reputation, of a sort, for the rest of our high school 
careers. 
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We went to St. Lawrence University together 
Clarence continued his leadership as a student, 1 
ning Phi Beta Kappa. Meanwhile his broad hum 
tarian ideas continued to mature. His fellow 
with people and his sympathy with and underst 
ing of other races and creeds gave him his final 1 
to enter the church. 

In college, as in life, he was a scholar, an ideal 
thinker, and a doer. It was in college that he 
his wife, Clara Ayres, who was a classmate and 1 
whom he has lived happily for so many years. 

When we left college, I went to the Unive: 
Settlement on the East Side of New York. Clar 
often visited the settlement and took part in man. 
its activities. He entered the ministry, began v 
the Universalist Church in Mount Vernon, and | 
respected and honored in his various church a 
tions. He was particularly proud of his assis: 
pastorship with Dr. Frank Oliver Hall at Divine | 
ternity, his association with the courageous and / 
standing minister, John H. Holmes of the Commu 
Church, and of course in his long service at T 
and the Deanship of the Theological School. 

While performing his ministerial duties, Dr. S; 
ner wasted no precious hours, but devoted thent 
study, the writing of books and to the furtheranc! 
those causes in which he thought he could be hel 
He was especially devoted to the project of bring 
an understanding of broad religious principles of of 
races and creeds to his parishioners and to the A 
ican public. Dr. Skinner was an outspoken op 
of war and everything that leads to it. He was sot 
times, in the tense times in which he lived, critic} 
for his outspoken convictions, but he had the 
and courage to stand by his ideas and ideals wh 
was difficult and unpopular to do so. | 

Service for Dean Skinner 

The funeral service for Dr. Clarence Russell 
ner was held at Stamford, Connecticut, on Tues 
August 30, at 3 P. M. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Dean of Tufts College Scl} 
of Religion, read the introductory scriptural sente 
Dr. Cornelius Greenway, the minister of All & 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn, and Louis Pink, 
Skinner’s lifelong friend, gave brief personal re 
censes. The Rev. Alfred S. Cole, read several pi 
and poetic selections, ending with a poem entitle 
Times of Disillusionment which was written by) 
Skinner in 1920. Dr. Roger Etz, pastor of the / 
versalist Church in Medford, Massachusetts, 0 
the prayer. 
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rowing Edge of Universalism 


CAMP SEA BREEZE FOR JUNIOR HIGHS AT FERRY BEACH 


Pictures left to right, a group of campers do a folk dance. The whole camp community exercises 
on the beach, the counselors, (left to right) front row, Mrs. Robert Knight, Mrs. DeWolfe, Louis 
Reynolds, second row, Robert Knight, Barbara Tacker, Mrs. Gordon McKeeman, Gordon McKee- 
man, back row, Sheldon Tabb, Warren Lovejoy, Donald McMillan. 


OHIO 
MINISTERS 
AND THEIR 
WIVES 
AT 
BELPRE 
WORKCAMP 


OHIO MINISTERS AND THEIR WIVES AT BELPRE WORKCAMP 


Left to right, top row, Phillips Thayer and Donald Evans, second row, Emily 
McKnight, Philys McKnight, Stephen McKnight, front row, Mrs. Bums, Douglas 
McKnight between the two Bums girls, Harriet Druley, Mrs. Hartley, Morley 
Hartley, in the foreground R. O, Burns and his son. 
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Church Union II. 


Robert Cummins 


clea Universalist puts emphasis on belief in Jesus 
rather than on beliefs about him. One in Univer- 
salist fellowship may believe many things about Jesus. 

These beliefs are of value just in so far as they serve to 

make Jesus a power in the life of the believer. But no 

belief about Jesus shall serve as a test of fellowship. 

Jesus’ leadership is primary. All else is secondary. “Why 

call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I 

say?” Jesus cared for no loyalty to himself that fell 

short of being loyalty to his teaching and his cause. 

Jesus appeals to people in different ways, and one of 

the characteristics of Universalist fellowship is that it 

has room in it for different types of people. We feel 
we profit thereby. 

The old controversy between Jesus’ divinity and 
his humanity is obsolete and meaningless. At least it 
is to Universalists. To them he was the teacher of at 
least three supreme truths: 

(1) in his stories of the lost sheep, the lost coin, the 
lost son, and in his own democratic practices, he 
demonstrated his confidence in the potential 
worth of every human personality; 

(2) in his stories of the Good Samaritan and the 
Talents, he taught the idea that active kindness 
and communal responsibility are obligatory upon 
every one of us and in direct proportion to one’s 
ability; and 

(3) in his Sermon on the Mount, he tells of God’s 
love and care, that divine assistance is to be had 
if we seek it. 

Jesus’ challenge to the Universalist lies not in some 
creed-twisted mystery, but in his own unfinished task 
of establishing in the hearts of men a will to realize 
God’s universal Fatherhood and their own essential 
brotherhood. It is not enough to “believe and be 
saved”. It is not enough to admit Jesus’ leadership. 
The leader is impotent without followers. And Uni- 
versalists feel that the pragmatic test of the Church’s 
allegiance to Christianity is the degree of commitment 
of its people to the hard task of being followers of 
Jesus’ way of life. Genuine heresy is the denial by 
deed of the Leader we acclaim by word. And the sin- 
cerity of one’s purpose to follow him needs no external 
badge to prove it. 
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A spokesman of the World Council of Churc 
declares himself an advocate of church unity. “T 
union of Christendom,” he warns, “can never 
achieved by one part of the Holy Catholic Chu 
insisting that all other parts shall deny their Christ 
convictions in order to return to a part of the Chu 
Universal.” This is sound argument and it is h 
widely in high esteem; but such argument takes uy 
itself the aspect of double-talk when advanced by « 
who goes from pulpit preachment to an ecclesiasti 
assembly where he casts his vote in favor of exclusi 

This same spokesman of the World Cour 
declares his willingness personally to receive the bl: 
ings of other traditions upon his ministry. “I wo: 
be proud,” he states, “to ... have the hands of” a B 
tist, a Presbyterian, a Quaker, and an Episcopal 
“Jaid upon my head . . ;” but would he be equ: 
proud, and would his statement be equally popu! 
if, in addition to those he mentions, there were to! 
laid on his head the hands of certain others? In mak! 
his offer, he stays well within “safe” limits. Popula 
such a statement may be, it contains little gen 
virtue. Interpreted in this same vein, “Love | 
neighbor” becomes “‘Love only those of thy neighk 
who live within ten miles of thee and are blonde.’ 

The point just made is not intended to be an at 
upon organizations or individuals. In citing t 
attempts at union or federation, I have merely tur: 
to the more outstanding examples. That these ie 
ticular organizations chance to have excluded my a 
Church is important only in that, by such acid 
exclusion, these organizations have branded themse} 
an “elect” company, which is a tragic error, wh} 
unwarranted and altogether un-Christ-like. In cit 
the cases of individuals, I have been careful to s 
authoritative spokesmen. By using bold strokes 
have meant only to picture a viewpoint too easily 
cepted as being meritorious when it is not. Cr 
whether Catholic or Protestant, whether lax or h 
and-fast, can never constitute the practical basis uj 
which an_ all-inclusive, vital, lasting union can. 
achieved. Any religious unity worthy the name c 
not recognize divisions between peoples on the bast 
creed, any more than on the basis of class, nationas 
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r race. 

It should be taken as a settled principle that church 

nion is not to be a sectarian affair. The old sectarian 
nes of division were determined largely by abstract 
1etaphysical formulations. These metaphysical for- 
qulations strike the modern mind as vain excursions 
ito a region of cloud and mist. They had their co- 
ency once as “battle phrases” against other formula- 
ons; but religion has something vastly more impor- 
ant to do than to debate over these phrases which 
len ingeniously coined in an earlier theological epoch 
nd in which resides not a single iota of significance 
s far as moral-ethical conduct is concerned. The 
sential nature of man’s being and his immortal des- 
ny, the true reality and character of God and His 
elation to human history, the tragic fact of sin and the 
ray of salvation, the truth of inspiration in Scripture, 
nd the gospel of revelation in Christ will always con- 
em serious men and women. But these questions 
annot be answered once for all in magic phrases, or 
y fulminations in historic councils and assemblies. 
‘hey are as profound as is life itself and must be re- 
iought and re-expressed through the growing experi- 
ace of the race. Strict intellectual agreement on these 
reat issues of the mind can hardly be expected, or 
esired; nor should these matters involving the un- 
nished pursuit of truth ever form the essential basis 
{ co-operative fellowship between or union of the 
qurches. 
Ideals of life, central loyalties, aspirations for and 
edication to nobler ends are much stronger cement 
ww fellowship and co-operation than dogma can ever 
. In any such large organic grouping as is envis- 
med there should always be provision made for 
iendly differentiation into smaller sub-groups of 
*rsons who are bound by their mutual desire to main- 
in special emphases. The old habit of splitting up 
d dividing into more or less hostile sectarian bodies 
order to accomplish these ends ought to be a relic of 
ie past, known only in history books. But if the 
‘imary business of the church is the cultivation of 
iritual worship -and the formation of depth and 
wer of life, then the central business of the church 
ill surely include creative service and leadership for 
é constructive tasks of the world. 

Luke, in his vision “. . . they shall come from the 
st, and the west, and the north, and the south, and 
all sit down in the Kingdom of God”, offers a pro- 
lecy not only of the ultimate geographical inclusive- 
ss of the world church but also of its temperamental 
id spiritual comprehension — a fellowship whose 
ishut gates shall include all who desire to enter. This 
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is the ideal. This is “‘universalism!” 

A religious fellowship attempting to represent this 
ideal today is The Universalist Church. The Uni- 
versalist Church happens to be “my church”, but this 
was not always so, for it is the church of my adoption. 
I chose it quite deliberately because of the ideal cher- 
ished by its Faith, and it is for this reason alone that I 
refer to it here. After living in the tropical Orient 
where I worked with and came to know young men 
of many nationalities, races and religions — young 
men who, through the sheer accident of birth, chanced 
to have been born inside skins of another color, reared 
in different traditions, learned to call God by other 
names — I found myself powerless to reject the fact 
of universalism’s ultimate rightness. 

Universalists, unlike their Roman Catholic friends, 
harbor no thought of other churches uniting with their 
church.. They dare hope, however, that others may 
come to see the values represented by the Universalist 
fellowship — that there is a spirit within which men 
of varied persuasions may find a home. They are 
wistful that men generally might choose to be bound 
by the same tie which binds them: a common purpose, 
and not identity of beliefs. Universalists have beliefs, 
and they feel that those they have are great indeed: 

in God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love 

in the spiritual leadership of Jesus 

in the supreme worth of every human personality 

in the authority of truth known or to be known, 

and in the power of men of good will and sacri- 
ficial spirit to overcome all evil and progress- 
ively establish the kingdom of God. 

Agreement between Universalists is comparable to 
the agreement between scientists. Beliefs are not 
prescribed. It is through the method used in their 
attempt to ascertain truth that they are brought to 
similar conclusions. Beliefs thus agreed upon are not 
the results of revelation; nor are they essential to 
personal salvation, or to the life of the Church. They 
are inferences, fruit of open-minded search and experi- 
mentation, working hypotheses used as hypotheses are 
used in other aspects of life, as tools by means of which 
man may be aided in his growth toward maturity. 
That which distinguishes Universalism, therefore, is 
quite different from ‘‘orthodoxy.” 

Orthodoxy, by whatever name, conceives of religion 
as a given body of truth to be believed. There may be 
difference of opinion within orthodoxy as to what 
truth is; and there may be an endless variety of inter- 
pretations among the orthodox of the same truth; but, 
beneath all opinions and interpretations, all orthodoxy 
assumes that religion is, and must inevitably be, associ- 
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ated with some prescribed body of truth. This body 
of truth is the creed. And the creed, every creed, is 
negative, for it says “no” to newly discovered truth. 
It puts the dead in place of the living, makes yesterday 
the oppressor of today. 

And the second major proposition of orthodoxy 1s 
that acceptance of this body of truth is essential to 
salvation. The Church is a separate society whose 
primary functions are to provide fellowship for believ- 
ers and to win more and ever more of them (those 
who will agree to believe). To gain admission to such 
fellowship, one must conform to the pattern laid down. 
Thus goes on and on the endless divisiveness of sep- 
arating believers from non-believers, saved from un- 
saved, saints from sinners, the evangelical from the 
unevangelical. 

Underlying this orthodox concept is the conviction 
that religion is something one obtains from outside 
oneself, something one catches (as one catches mea- 
sles), something one puts on (as one puts on one’s hat 
and coat). Man is not by nature a child of grace. 
Religion is not his native environment. Rather, it is a 
relationship he enters into through faith — an act of 
volition; or, it is an experience which may enter him. 
In any event, we can become truly religious only 
through faith. 

Universalists, on the other hand, start out on the 
assumption that religion zs the natural environment, 
the native endowment, of the human race. A man 
may have a special kind of religious experience, or he 
may go through life without it; but religion, as such, 
is a permanent attribute of his nature. There is no 
distinction among us between believers and unbeliev- 
ers, redeemed and lost. That sort of thing is not an 
act of faith; nor is it some particular relationship into 
which one may enter of his own volition. We build 
on the assumption man is religious, much in the sense 
that he is gregarious, needs shelter, clothing, food, falls 
in love, marries and begets children, or enters into any 
other of the thousand and one perfectly natural and 
normal relationships of life. And the social sciences 
seem to substantiate this assumption. 

Universalists have to differ with most of their ortho- 
dox brethren by reason of their views concerning 
human nature. We emphatically repudiate the idea 
of original sin resulting from the fall-of man. There 
never was “a fall.” If there is any truth to be gleaned 
from modern knowledge it is that man has come up 
from primitive origins. Our first ancestors were not 
an innocent pair in a garden, eating its fruits in peace. 
They were primitive creatures in a forest, fighting wild 
beasts, living upon roots and nuts and captured prey. 
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Just how self-consciousness arose, or how the fi 
personality developed, we do not know; and we fi 
ourselves under no necessity of settling these diffic 
questions as to human origins, except to recogn: 
that there never could have been an innocent, fi 
being meeting a single fateful test which was to det 
mine the moral nature of his descendants for all tin 
Universalists regard the doctrine of man’s degrac 
tion, with its penal consequences, as the most ghas 
idea that ever misdirected the thoughts of men, c 
tainly a thing altogether unworthy of an intellige 
human being or of a good God. Rather, we hold 
belief in the moral potentialities of man, and in s 
vation as a matter of human co-operation with G 
in organizing life so that the rude instincts which 2 
our biological inheritance may become habits of 
co-operative society animated by love. 

Thus do Universalists have faith. Theirs is 
purposes and goals, not in doctrines and creeds. 
individuals they are freed from speculative dogm 
set at liberty to harness their spiritual energies to t 
realization of ideals in both personal and social livix 
There is no desire to proselytize. Universalism w 
comes to full fellowship persons of any and all perst 
signs. Its fellowship is znclusive — in embryo the ii 

the world must have if the world is to survive by 
coming “One World.” It is not a matter of tolerat 
difference. All must be positively welcomed: unitar 
or trinitarian, white or colored, theist or huma 
Whatever exclusion there may be must be self-ex. 
sion. That which is so sorely needed is a revived s 
of the identity of function. If churches are sind 
their desire to come together, let them take as the 
tern the ideal of universalism. 

Early Americans came from varied stocks and 
fessed diverse types of religion. The Thirteen 
onies possessed more than thirteen different kind! 
faith, and, with the coming of the westward mi) 
tions, new types arose to serve the new conditij 
Individual and group convictions which made g: 
pioneers also made men who were not prone to acd 
some pre-established order or disposed to rely u 
a priestly class to find their God. The very multi 
of churches and sects bears witness to this moo 
freedom in America. 

These divisions have been regarded as sometl 
new in history; so much s0, in fact, that the auth 
record has been almost forgotten. However, 
were many even as early as the first century; and 
unity assumed to prevail during the Middle 
failed to include the eastern Churches or the s 
schisms within the main body. Recent efforts to a 
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nity are not something new under the sun. Confer- 
neces such as that held at Savoy in 1662, and individ- 
1als like John Dury, Molanus, Leibnitz and Bossuet 
n the seventeenth century, sought to bring together 
he old Church and the new ones. Disruption of the 
ocial order, unrestrained nationalism, and the begin- 
nings of competitive capitalism made the trend toward 
liversification a natural one. 

In more recent years Scriptural admonition,* ex- 
pediency, economy, the struggle against evil, problems 
of education, political prestige, similarity of theological 
views, the pressure of opposition from without, public 
riticism — all these are being advanced as grounds 
sufficient for seeking church union. All are being 
offered in answer to the charge “lI’oo Many 
Churches.” ** . 

The practical basis of unity, however, is a common 
resolve to walk together in brotherly good will the 
road of human service. ‘This is primary in any talk 
of practical union and all else must be thought of as 
subordinate to it. Any co-operation in good works 
which is predicated upon adoption by the co-operating 
parties of some choice bit of exclusive theology is 
anachronistic. Making theological agreement com- 
pulsory prior to the granting of fellowship in high 
purpose is the tragic error being made bv the vast 
bulk of organized Christianity (the Church). Creed 
may serve as.a testimony, but never as a test. Men 
gain confidence in one another by working together 
in great causes. 

To strive always toward the ideal of unity is indeed 
a responsibility and a challenge, but intellectual integ- 
rity is even more precious in our kind of world than is 
uniformity (conformity). Define unity in terms of 
doctrine and one soon finds oneself floundering in the 
morass of theological contention and rancor. Men 
should be united not in what they can say about their 
faith, but in what their faith leads them to do. “The 
basis of vital Christian unity is a common acceptance 
of Christianity as a way of life — this way of life 
defined as “faith in Christ expressed in a supreme 
purpose to do the will of God as revealed in him” and 
“to co-operate as servants of the kingdom for which 
he lived and died.” *** 

If God is Love, then love is a theology. And if 
Christians in various ways and by various means and 


*Statement promulgated by Congregational, Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Commission on Comity and 
Unity, 1925. 

_ **The American Magazine, June 1948, by Norman 
Vincent Peale, D.D. 
*** John 17:21; Eph. 4:5,6; Eph. 4:13. 
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processes of thought and experience have come to the 
conclusion that the way of Love has the power of God 
in it, then it is time they were expressing their theology 
«n practice. ‘This would be faith in great spiritual 
realities as shown by a readiness to act on them instead 
of conceding mere intellectual assent to a set of theo- 
logical propositions. True catholicism is the recog- 
nition of spiritual unity despite diversity. 

There must be liberty of thought and utterance, 
genuine hospitality to all sorts and conditions of men, 
and mutual appreciation. The cement that binds in 
a situation of this kind is not at all a set of theological 
beliefs agreed upon, but, rather, a common purpose 
to do the will of God. The shift of emphasis is from 
personal salvation toward social reconstruction. The 
very word “religion” means binding together. ‘The 
kind of union needed, and which must come, is a 
voluntary association unbound by creedal formulae 
or ecclesiastical domination, persons and groups of 
persons coming together for a purpose, 1.e., to serve the 
common good. 

Religious unity and church union are not the same. 
Unity must precede union. Unity issues from under- 
standing, appreciation, and co-operation; and these 
are prerequisites of any effective church union. It is 
in the common service of human needs that may be 
found the great possibilities for laying aside a competi- 
tive spirit and for building bridges between a divided 
humanity. 

If religion were a matter of beliefs only, any hope 
of real unity is without foundation. And if religion 
were a matter of technique or polity, we might just as 
well take for granted the shameful confusion presented 
by the existence of two hundred and fifty-six Christian 
sects in America and center attention on doing what 
may be possible with the two principal types (1) 
churches that are authoritarian (creedal); and (2) 
those that are free (non-creedal). They constitute 

:two utterly different ways of life, between which the 
gulf is wide and deep. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s little book, “We or 
They?”,* is a political treatise, but it serves admirably 
in pointing out the distinguishing motif of the two pre- 
vailing types of religious fellowship. “Here (in a 
democracy),”’ he says, is “not absolute freedom cer- 
tainly but great and precious freedom — freedom to 
think, to believe, to speak, to will, to choose. There 
(under dictatorship) is not some freedom, but none 
— nothing but obeisance, bodv, mind and soul, before 
the iron will . . . of an infallible master . . .On the one 


*The Macmillan Company, 1937, 


side are nations which assume that human beings have 
individual minds, wills and aspirations, and that this 
is the fact which differentiates them from other ani- 
mals; that they have capacities for self-improvement 

. .; and that they should be allowed to use their 
minds, exercise their wills, and manage their own 
affairs as a means of learning how to do all these things 
better. ... On the other side are nations which have 
never fully accepted the democratic conception of 
human progress. . . . The people in these states are 
living according to the rules of definite systems re- 
vealed to infallible men, . . . imposed and enforced by 
decrees . . .. and considered permanently immune to 
criticism, secondly — and more simply — because they 
will not tolerate it.” 

Whether we refer to a nation or a church, we are 
speaking of a group of people — a group of the one 
kind or of the other; and it is conceivable that benefits 
might derive from efforts directed toward union of 
churches under one or the other of these two general 
yet significant types. But this is a halfway measure, 
at best, and should be undertaken only if a more in- 
clusive union is prevented by the authoritarian 
churches. 

This hour in history is no time for theocratic 
tyranny, any more than it is a time for political tyr- 
anny. Both are cut from the same piece: dictator- 
ship. As nationalism and racism are partialistic and 
separatist, so is the religious doctrine of “the elect of 
God”; and partialism, whether political, social, or 
religious will never inspire human solidarity or bring 
in the commonwealth of man. Only faith in a religion 
of freedom — freedom linked inseparably with uni- 
versal brotherhood, can save the world and then 
rebuild it. 

The religious imperative of this century is a moral 
and spiritual movement binding men together — all 
men who will — and causing them to devote them- 
selves to such obviously essential tasks as the relief of 
suffering, the rebuilding of what war destroyed, and 
the establishment of moral principles for world gov- 
ernment. This is the practical basis of church union. 
About these things there can be no fundamental 
differences. 

What can be more important than the works of 
justice, mercy and love? Then why not make these 
works central instead of peripheral? Can it be so verv 
important that a person is one or another of the “57 
Varieties” of Christians, or that a person is a Christian 
or non-Christian? Isn't it much more important that 
a person shall be encouraged to cultivate within him- 


self such a sense of man’s brotherhood under God that 
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he will join hands eagerly with all others in servin, 
needy humanity (thus “doing the will’)? 

Let all men be members of one all-inclusive felle 
ship. Let each express his particular faith in his o 
way; but let all work together for peace, for justi 
and for a community of being. The time will t 
come when that which they have done together, tk 
growing sense of companionship in great causes, th 
need of each other, will be more important than 
that which, in the past, served to divide and separé 


This is the great imperative! | 


j 
| 
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Church of America, Mrs. Fry majored in Religis 
Education at Hartford Seminary and was gradu 

with the degree B.R.E. She comesto us highly rece 
mended by Professor Edna Baxter under whom s 
worked in Hartford. Mrs. Fry has taught in the pub 
schools of Kansas and has headed up a large progs 
Sive church school in Orange, New Jersey. Mrs. Fa 


husband, James Fry, is a graduate student at Mas 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
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[The Layman and His Church 


I What I Expect of My Church and My Minister 


Jarold S. Latham 


ie reviewing the place which the church occupies 
in my life, I find it tied up with nearly every activ- 
yy. As a result, my demands upon it are many and 
difficult. First among these come what I call to myself 
the four shuns” — Inspiration, Stimulation, Educa- 
ion, Foundation. 

I expect my church to be a never-failing source of 
aspiration. In this sordid and selfish world we need 
me place to which we may go, confident of finding 
aere an expression of ideals and a grasp on the eternal 
erities that will contribute to a better way of life. 
Vhere else can we go than to the church for this sort 
f thing? Books, music, art, the theater, they all in- 
dire us on occasion, but they also fail us on occasion. 
‘he church is, or at least should be, the one unfailing 
istrument to lift our spirits and our acts; and rarely, 
then we approach it as we should, does it let us down. 

Inspiration leads to stimulation. One who is truly 
ispired has to do something about it. He is stimu- 
ited to action. An illustration of just what I mean 
ymes to my mind. Two business men met Dr. Albert 
chweitzer when he was in this country recently and 
ume completely under the power of that compas- 
onate and inspired leader. Afterward, one said to 
ie other, “I have rarely been so moved. I must do 
mething about it. I think I will send my check to 
ir. Schweitzer to further his work.” The other said, 
[f you do, so will I.’ Then the stimulation became 
ren more pronounced. “Why not,” said one, “take 
9 a collection among our associates?” No sooner 
id than done, and as a result a check for $1,000 went 
‘the Schweitzer fund from the group. This is stimu- 
tion leading to action, and this is also what I expect 
‘my church; that it will move me to do something for 
e betterment of the human race through the things 
at I hear and,see and think about within its walls. 
By education I mean something beyond the three 
’s — education in living, education on the impor- 
nt contemporary issues on which the church should 
: expected to take a stand. This I expect of my 
lurch. I do not go to church services to sit down 
mfortably, smug and content with everything. The 
ming process goes on and on and on. We are never 
0 old to learn and the church falls short of its duty 
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when it fails to educate its people in matters on which 
an intelligent opinion is necessary if mankind is to 
steer the right course through the complexities of today. 

And finally foundation — something to tie to. We 
all need that. Friends fail us, disappointments follow 
fast and faster. In a most unstable world we need 
something firm and secure, something untouched by 
the deceptions of the life around us. By the very 
nature of the world and of the church itself, where 
else can this firm foundation be found? Here I mean, 
of course, not the visible church which is subject to 
fire and decay and to disruptions and disturbances 
among its members, but the unseen church, the age- 
old fellowship of integrity and good will which is, 
after all, the core of every church organization. 

These then are my fundamental requirements from 
my church, but many other matters are closely allied 
with them: the support of good causes, for example, 
which would include the fight to free our country of 
racial discrimination; activity in community enter- 
prises; an awareness of local problems and leadership 
in them. On the lighter side, I expect to find in my 
church good society and to have the fun of getting, 
together with people who share my interests, of play- 
ing with them as well as working with them. 

I have said nothing yet about what I require of 
the minister, but much has been implied, because as 
the leader of the church he is responsible for seeing 
that it actually accomplishes its program of good 
works. Naturally I expect my church to have fine 
services, with inspiring sermons and fine music. These 
are, after all, only one outward manifestation of work 
which should go deep down into the lives of the 
community. 

What I require of my minister is summed up in 
the one word leadership. Do I expect him to be a 
paragon of all the virtues? No. I expect him to be 
passionately devoted to the right causes, unselfishly 
giving of his time to these causes and leading the men 
and women of his parish into ever new and ever more 
important areas of activity. His one aim should be to 
make his church so vital a force that people within 
and without cannot but remark on the improvements 
which it has wrought. Of course, he must be an able 
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preacher, and of course, he must be an understanding 
and sympathetic pastor, but these obligations are only 
incidental to his larger mission — the task of educating 
those around him to a better way of life. If he is 


Toward A Universal 
Fellowship of Religions 


Herbert E. Benton 


sincerely consecrated to this endeavor, it will follo 
that he will be the confidant — counselor, adviser, ar 
good friend — to those around him in time of happ 
ness no less than in sorrow 


A proposal to the General Assembly based on our ‘‘Need of a Uni: 


fying Faith.”’ 


N this trenchant revelation of his own religious 
philosophy, “The Need of a Unifying Faith’, Dr. 
Cummins makes a constructive contribution to our 
Universalist literature. Few will doubt that he gives 
the answer to the world’s greatest need today. His 
own life is evidence of what such a faith has done for 
him and through him to many another. 

We should, without delay, take a step which would 
implement Dr. Cummins’ concept of a “unifying 
faith”. The Universalist Church should exert every 
possible effort to secure a closer integration of all the 
great religious faiths. Many great non-Christian relig- 
ionists are ready, even now, for the “wider fellowship” 
of faith in the universal Fatherhood of God and the 
universal Brotherhood of Man. 

Inspired by this faith, bound by this realization of 
common membership in the family of man and dedi- 
cated to the common purpose to achieve the challeng- 
ing goal of universal peace, this “wider fellowship” 
could be the unifying force, the spiritual catalyst, if 
you will, that will cause the common hopes and long- 
ings of all mankind to crystallize into creative action. 

We are proposing no new, untried venture. Already 
this all-inclusive relationship exists in the World 
Council for International Friendship through Religion. 
Into this Council, adherents of all faiths are invited 
and several have accepted. 

No single creed, no one religious faith, by itself, can 
hope to win this signal achievement. Even the World 
Council of Churches, launched at Amsterdam with 
such high acclaim, is a weak and impotent reed in 
this crusade. 

It will be recalled that at first, the World Council 
for Friendship through Religion was the Council for 
International Friendship through the Churches. Some 
will remember the trumpet call that the eloquent Fred 
B. Smith, chairman of the executive committee, gave 
to our convention at Worcester a number of years ago. 
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The leaders in that movement have caught i 
larger vision and the all-inclusive name was adopte¢ 
at the great meeting held in New York in June 194) 
And does not the name Universalist lift us to thi 
same high level and constrain us to seek to join han} 
in this cause with those of any and every religious faii 
under the sun? 

This does not mean that we expect Moslems, Hi 
dus, or other religionists to decrease by one iota the 
loyalty to their own faiths; nor are any Christiaj 
asked to forego their Christianity, nor Universalists | 
discard our own cherished beliefs. 

The larger fellowship does mean that at long | 
we have come to realize that all religions are reve 
tions of God’s love and purpose. The moral imp 
ative of life is not to convert the world to our fai 
and bring all men into any Christian sect. The Kin 
business is other than that and “the King’s busin 
requires haste.” 

God has not bestowed upon any sect his spe 
blessing; there are no chosen people. All races 
faiths are chosen and set apart to fulfill God’s 
toward his children. 

So — believing that a closer integration of all r 
ious faiths and bodies will produce the most pote 
and progressively affective agency for securing 
maintaining world peace, we recommend; 

I. That The Universalist Church of America at 
General Assembly to meet in Rochester, New Y 
October 13-19, 1949, shall take the necessary step 
affiliate with the World Council for Internatio 
Friendship through Religion, and thereby becoms, 
member of the highest class of affiliates;: 

II. That the trustees of the Universalist Churchi 
authorized to put this recommendation into action}; 

III. That the trustees shall further form a comr 
sion to explore all possible avenues to establish an k 
monious fellowship among all religious faiths. 
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IV. That the same commission, as the course to be 
lowed becomes more evident, shall determine what, 
any changes need to be made in our own policy, shall 
mmmunicate these findings to the Board of Trustees, 
ho if they deem wise, shall recommend them to a 
ibsequent Assembly. ; 

With both thanks and apologies to Dr. Cummins, 


lobert T. Dick 


I submit the above and if any dare aver that such a 
dream is ridiculous for such a small body as ours to 
to entertain, I would counter by saying that the old 
words apply to a church as incisively as to any person— 
so let us shout—‘‘We cannot do everything but we can 
do something. What we can do we ought to do, and. 
what we ought to do with God’s help we will do.” 


‘There, But for The Grace of God.....” 


How shall we treat our patients? They are all human beings, and, 
our concept of the value of the individual, have an equal claim 
) an opportunity to get well. Is custodial care Sood enough for 
ne skilled artisan who is sick? For the doctor? For the manu- 


5 > YOU KNOW THAT: One person out of 
7 twenty-two in this nation spends part of his life 
) a patient in a mental hospital? One person out 
|ten in the United States is emotionally or mentally 
pladjusted and needs treatment? Half of all hospital 
lds are occupied by the mentally ill? Each year 
ental illness sends a quarter of a million patients to 


ir hospitals? Nervous and mental disease takes a 


perculosis combined? Maintaining our public insti- 
dons for the care of the mentally ill costs us over 
100,000,000 each year? We've come a long way 
jcare and treatment of the mentally ill — and we’ve 
ong way yet to go? 

One need not work in a mental hospital to learn 
jit these facts and figures throw light on an increas- 
Wy difficult social problem — but those of us who 
ve spent this past summer as ward attendants have 
Wreater awareness of the meaning and implications 
ithe statements. It was the privilege of fifteen of us 
Iwork under sponsorship of the Universalist Service 
}mmittee in an Institutional Service Unit (ISU). 
}: were included in the quota of ward attendants at 
| Danvers, Massachusetts, State Hospital. We fitted 
fo the hospital regime, working on all wards, includ- 
the most disturbed, putting in a regular forty-hour 
lek, receiving the same pay as other attendants, and 
{ng on hospital grounds. 
The ISU program is an outgrowth of the war-time 
Wvices of conscientious objectors in mental hospitals 
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mily which has exhausted its financial resources on private care 
uly to be forced to turn to the state? People like these are patients 
| our hospitals.’’ Clifton T. Perkins, M.D. 


— and the follow-up by the American Friends Service 
Committee. Almost five-hundred young people worked 
in ISU this summer, and there were a large number of 
applicants who had to be denied the opportunity for 
lack of sponsoring agencies and hospitals for place- 
ment. It is the aim of ISU better to equip and prepare 
the young person for his role as a community, church 
and world leader. He has the opportunity to gain pre- 
professional training, to relieve the terrific personnel 
shortages, and the experiences help to qualify him to 
deal with some of the popular misconceptions which 
prevail regarding life within the walls. 

The spark which led to the unit at Danvers State 
Hospital was the Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Health. Soon 
after its release in November, 1948, the Rev. Carleton 
Fisher approached Commissioner Clifton T. Perkins 
with a positive concern to assist in an alleviation of the 
crying needs, particularly in terms of personnel short- 
ages, which were reported to exist in mental hospitals 
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in Massachusetts. Negotiations then proceeded with 
Dr. Clarence A. Bonner, superintendent of the Danvers 
State Hospital, who has been most co-operative and 
interested throughout. The personnel of the unit, 
mostly college students, was recruited by the Service 
Committee. All persons received a packet of relevant 
orientation material, including the very excellent 
“Handbook for Psychiatric Aides,” prior to his 
arrival. 

The consecration service at the Danvers Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Church was the event which formally 
launched the project. The Rev. David Cole conducted 
the service, and the widening field of activity of the 
Service Committee was the theme of Mr. Fisher's 
remarks. 

Our ward assignments came and duties began quite 
without ceremony on the morning following our 
arrival. I recall the passing word of advice given the 
male contingent of the unit by the supervisor when 
he handed us the keys: ‘Well, boys, just remember the 
Golden Rule...” In these few weeks, we have experi- 
enced the applicability of this old rule. This is not to 
say that in all instances, we have done unto others as 
we would have them do to us. But I think we would 
all agree that it is the only attitude and approac: which 
really works. 

There isn’t anything terribly spectacular or dra- 
matic about the work we did over the ten-week period 
this summer. We only did over a limited period what 
hundreds of people do daily for years. But there is 
something potentially important about what we can 
do as we return to our communities and classrooms. 
We have been alerted and we cannot but share our 
insights and impressions with others. We cannot 
easily turn our backs and erase from our minds the 
needs of the patients we have come to know — and 
the problems of the hospital staff which we, in a small 
way, have come to understand. As we take our places 
in the church, college, and community, we hope to be 
able more fairly to interpret the place of the mental 
hospital in our society, and the extent of emotional 
and mental maladjustments. We hope to be able to 
deal factually with the widespread misinformation and 

to arouse Mr. Average Citizen out of his apathy — his 
satisfaction to keep the mentally ill “out of sight, out of 
mind.” 

As a fairly typical reaction, one of the members of 
the unit wrote: 

“T feel that I have gained far more than I have 

given. My own insignificance has been shown 

me. Many of my senses and feelings have been 
sharpened; pity, thoughtfulness, sincerity, under- 
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standing, and the knowledge of another’s neec 

Impressions received are too strong ever to b 

erased from my mind. I feel that I have bee 

given a richer insight into my own problems, th 
problems of other individuals, and the problem 
of society.” 

It is well that the Universalist Church through 
Service Committee has made this small but signific 
venture. Those of us who have had the privileg 
working in one of our many understaffed, o 
crowded, mental hospitals are so much the richer 
the experience. Now we have a debt to repay} 
special responsibility to fulfill. For the patients in 
mental hospitals are people, they are human bei 
who “have an equal claim to an opportunity to 
well.” Our professed belief in “the supreme we 
of every human personality” must include the ment 
ill. Today it may be only other people, strangers, | 
are affected. Who knows who it will be tomorrow? 
could be a member of your family, or mine, in n 
of hospitalization. It could be you, or me. 


Succoth, the Harvest Festival 


Maeanna Cheserton-Mangle — 
UCCOTH, a time for rejoicing and thanksgiv 
for the fruits of the harvest, is one of the most | 
orful and best-loved of traditional Jewish festivals. 1 
celebration dates back to biblical times when it | 
commanded: 

“When you have gathered in the fruits of t 

land, ye shall keep the feast of the Lord seve 

days; on the first day shall be a solemn rest, 

on the eighth day shall be a solemn rest. . . | 
Leviticus XXIII: 39/ 

Coming in the Fall, five days after Yom Ki : 
when all the harvest tasks had been done for the ¥ 
Succoth in ancient days, was a natural time for a 
ous pilgrimage to the Temple at Jerusalem, 
special prayers were offered and sacrifices made. 
the winter rains were so essential to the succe 
crops, a “Drawing of the Water’ ceremony took 
on the first night of Succoth. 

After the Jews were exiled from Israel, the cu: 
of the Succah developed and has since becom 
most characteristic symbol of the festival. 

The Succah is a booth constructed of boughs: 
festooned with fruits, grain and other tokens of 
earth’s fertility. In some places it is also decor 
with hangings or rugs. The Succah recalls the h 
which the Jews took refuge when they escaped 
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e desert from oppression in Egypt, and also the sheds 
lich Palestinian farmers built in the fields while 
king in their crops. 

The roof of the Succah must be laid so that the stars 
ay shine through by night and the sun by day. This 
ul construction symbolizes the transitory life of man 
d his dependence upon God. 

Modern Jews continue the colorful tradition of the 
iccah as a family function, often placing it in the 
rd or on the roof of the home. The mother blesses 
e candles and the father and children recite the 
ddush. The family also partakes of festive meals 
the Succah. Sometimes it is erected in the syna- 
gue, where the whole congregation helps to make 
corations of cornstalks, grapes, apples, pumpkins, 
tumn vegetables, et cetera. It is customary for 
dus Jews to drive in the first nail or stake for the 
ction of the Succah at the end of the Day of 


Atonement. 

Second in importance to the Succah are the Lulab 
and Etrog (palm and citron). Leaves of these char- 
acteristic trees of Israel are used in all the Succoth 
services. They are endowed with various spiritual 
meanings, symbolizing co-operation, understanding, 
beauty or usefulness. 

Some American Jewish congregations celebrate Suc- 
coth for eight days; others, nine. On the final day, 
Simhat Torah, or Festival of the Torah, the annual 
cycle of weekly readings from the Torah (the Penta- 
teuch) comes to an end and then immediately begins 
again. On Simhat Torah, the scrolls of the Torah are 
carried through the synagogue at the head of a joyful 
procession. 

While Succoth is a harvest festival, it is also a spiri- 
tual one fraught with reminders of the heroism of both 
ancient and modern Jewish pioneers. 
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Nev Edin Volt split fs Ocub 0 2 agli 
Connecticut Universalists, Lend Us Your Eye 


Thank you! What is this we hold? To be 
sure, it is the UNIVERSALIST MAGIC CRYS- 
TAL, that truthfully reveals the future. Look 
into it and what do you see? That is the 
church at Meriden, and there are the Rev. and 
Mrs. George H. Wood, smiling as they greet 
you. And your faces are all crinkled in smiles, 
for this is a happy occasion. 

You see Arthur K. Litchfield, president of 
the state convention, and Raymond M. Scott, 
secretary, and Clifford E. Kelsey, treasurer, 
and Phillip A. Raspe, S. B. Butler and Hol- 
comb R. Howard, trustees, and a splendid 
company of men and women who have gather- 
ed from every corner of the state. 

And why are you and they there, all looking 
so content and eager? Don’t you know? This 


is the annual fall family party, called officie 
a conference, but, off the record, it’s a gr 
good time that you wouldn’t miss for all 
movies in the nation. Mr. Wood is mastel 
ceremonies, which in itself is lode st 
enough to bring a host of people. You v 
later on hear from him as to what the occas 
will offer. We are merely giving you a bi 
a preview of what you are to expect. A lot 
movie previews serve only to keep some of 
away, but surely this will whet our appeti 
to have more than this magic crystal reve: 

So, friends, we’ll be seeing you at Meri 
Saturday, November 5. Mark this date on 
calender and as the radio broadcaster, sa 
advertising something of far less value. ‘ 


it to-day.’’ | 


Sree eee reir ee | 


“My Hope for Connecticut Universalism 


Bridgeport 
Raymond M. Scott, minister 

As we approach the half century mark, many 
of us look with concern at the next fifty years 
in so far as the future of Universalism in 
Connecticut enters the picture. 

Three words--Reinterpretation, Revitaliza- 
tion, and possibly Relocation will be neces- 
sary to the future of our churches, 

Reinterpretation. In a day such as ours, 
when everything moves with such rapid speed, 
it becomes necessary for us to reinterpret our 
faith applying the new interpretations to the 
realm of the ‘‘spiritual’’ jus' as they have 
been applied to the ‘‘material.’’ 
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| 
| 
at the Half Century May 
| 


Out of a new interpret 


‘New Life’) 


¢é 


Revitalization. 
will come a revitalization. 
begin to flow through the veins of a 
Church’? dedicated to the proposition thaj 
men are the children of God. 

Relocation. It is highly probable that . 
of our churches will have to face the pr 
of relocation. If, after a careful survey 
been made, the church can better serv 
manity in a new location then I feel c 
that its people will courageously se 
build anew. 

A ‘*New Heaven’? and a ‘‘New Earth’ 
come only if we have the courage to 
facts in an ever changing world. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Norwich 
W. C. Abbe, minister 


In the development of strength of convic- 
ion, and in the cultivation of stamina for the 
jaintenance of individuality, our church has 
ometimes builded too well. Among its chief 
roducts have been pillars of rock. Amidst 
uffeting winds from all directions, these 
ave stood firm in splendid towering isolation. 
\igainst the stormy winds they shout exultant- 
y: Rooted in truth, with God my strength and 
tay, nothing can move me. 

Such strength is good. So must stand the 
ighthouse which guides through treacherous 
nd dangerous waters. Impregnable and aloof, 
ike the sharp and hard, cold and forbidding 
ock, it must be as firm as the rock upon which 
t stands. Such strength is good for the pro- 
ection and nourishment of ideas in a newly 
pened mind. Strength and stamina are need- 
d to withstand the sting of protest. Perhaps 
loofness is desirable as a safeguard for a 
ime. 

But with the aging of the ideas, the repel- 
ing ferocity of isolation that has sometimes 
een manifested to the exclusion of that love 
thich is the chief attribute of the God we 
‘orship, is not needed, 

Our greatest hope at the half century mark 
‘es in the abandonment of all such defensive 
ttitudes, so that with the gentle strength of 
yve,we may reach out with a cordial welcome 
those who share our ideas. So many ideas 
iat we hold and cherish are now no longer 
ew, are now so widely held by those whose 
Nvictions manifest themselves outside the 
burch, 

Ideas of brotherhood and the equal worth 
f men in the sight of God and their fellows 
te more widely held than ever before by the 
iultitudes who do things. Our greatest hope 
es in the readiness of our church member- 
tip to make clear to these men and women 
iat in our churches they may find their re- 
gious home; bread to nurture their convic- 
ons rather than the stone of worried words. 

Stafford 


H. E. Benton, minister 


Residence in Connecticut of a little over a 
ar gives me much satisfaction in the present 
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condition of the Universalist Church in the 
state and fills me with confidence for the 
future, 

Attendance at the Bridgeport conference 
last November and the convention at West 
Hartford in June have impressed me with the 
material stability, the smoothly functioning 
organism and the spiritual vision of the state 
convention, 

It has secured a unique and notable in- 
tegration of the Universalist constituency in 
the state, Every church is convention con- 
scious. This is manifest in the large attend- 
ance at these annual gatherings and the high 
order of the proceedings, 

I doubt, if in any former period, Universalists 
in Connecticut were more alert or felt a deep- 
er ‘‘concern’’ for their church. 

I do not believe this is mere 
thinking’’ on my part. 

Of course, this does not mean that we may 
‘take things easy.’’ We face severe situa- 
tions. Perhaps more than ever the ‘‘going is 
rough.’’ In every community, the church has 
more rivals than ever. More good causes ap- 
peal. And now,:as a half century ago, there 
are but twenty-four hours in each day and 
probably human energy and wisdom are no 
more abundant. 

To-day the church must prove its worth if 
it is to be accorded attention and support. 
Once its own momentum could carry it on to 
new successes,’ Not so now.» itis ‘Up. to 
ministers and lay leaders to convince: the 
general public that the Universalist Church 
is really a ‘‘must’’ for them, that it is one of 
life’s interests to put first. 

How the local church can sell itself to an 
ever increasing number of youth and adults 
is the problem that will test the mental acute- 
ness and moral stamina of us all. But it can 
be done. 


‘‘wishful 


Stamford 
Ray Darwin Cranmer, minister 


A recent story in the public press announces 
that the bones of Saint Peter have been dis- 
covered under the altar of a chapel of the 
Vatican in Rome and with this find, all the 
doubters of the divine commission of Peter to 
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establish the Roman Church have been si- 
lenced. Also in the public press, it is serious- 
ly stated that a group of scientists had planned 
an expedition to the eastern Turkish frontier 
to locate the remains of Noah’s Ark, but were 
prevented because of the suspicion of Rus- 
sian communists. In the newspaper Storles, 
there was no suggestion of the way the bones 
of Saint Peter were identified or how any- 
thing found on Mount Ararat could be rec- 
ognized as belonging to the Ark. But both 
stories indicate the intellectual plane of pop- 
ular religious interest today. 

Universalism is a religion for the intel- 
lectually mature. Its hope here in Connecticut 
or elsewhere rests in the revival of intellectual 
honesty in religion. Men and women of such 
integrity are still among us and as we find 
them and mold them in the educational pro- 
grams of our homes and churches,:we will 
receive and merit the respect of all 


Danbury 
John P, Christensen, minister 


As I survey Universalism, I find myself 
wincing at two sore points in our Church; the 
serious lack of children in our Sunday schools 
or church schools and the more serious lack 
of young people in the Church. Somehow, our 
educational system is not attracting children 
and young people. Somehow, our parents are 
not zealous enough in having their children 
attend our educational projects. Somehow, 
our young people seem tobe a lost generation. 

Where there are children and young people, 
we find a most flourishing church: activity is 
great; enthusiam is rampant; and Universalism 
reaches young minds. But this situation is 
in a very small proportion of our churches, 
Something must be done!! 

Therefore, My Hope for the Church at the 
Half Century Mark is to be found in a much 
greater emphasis upon YOUTH OF ALL AGES. 
In them do I place my hope and faith. It be- 
hooves us, as Universalists, to expand our 
horizons and find a place and program-in our 
Churches for our Young People. To me, 
YOUNG PEOPLE at this mid-century are more 
"important than great sermons, or theological 
arguments, or even beautiful churches. 
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Let us be mindful of the challenge ahead 
us. Letus make our churches youth churche 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
This number of the ‘‘Christian Leader’’ w 
bring you publicity concerning the session 
the Assembly to be held in Rochester, N. 
We need not add to the appeal, more than 
say that very evidently this will be an eve 
of surpassing value and to voice the confide 
expectancy that every Connecticut chur 
will be adequately represented. 
If yout church, dear reader, -has not alrea’ 
selected the two delegates to which it is & 
\titled, chose them at once. Perish the thou 
that there might be a church in the state whi 
is disqualified because it has not paid son 
thing to the Unified Appeal in each of the t: 
current years’ If any church has overlook, 
this necessary prelude to representation, it: 
still not too late to remedy the situation. | 
So again, let Connecticut send the large 
delegation ever. This will be a proof that | 
have ardent hope for Universalism in Conn 
ticut at the mid-century mark. 


CHANGES MUST COME 

Ministers come and ministers go but | 
church goes on. We regret indeed the resig} 
tion of the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer at N 
wich, where he has done such excellent wa 
We bid him God speed and hail with enthusi| 
his successor, the Rev. William C. Abbe. 
Abbe studied at Colgate University, the Bj 
son Institute, and Tufts College where he 
ceived the degree of B.D. in 1930. He i 
served churches at Quincy and Medford, Mas 
Galveston, Indiana, and Webster City, lo 
and was chaplain in the U.S.A. 1941-198 


| 

During the summer, the Rev. George) 
Wood, minister, fulfilled engagements at 
Washington, D. C., Murray Grove, N. J., 
Brunswick, Maine churches as guest mini, 
on Sundays in July and August. 

The annual Family Rally Sunday with s 
bolic Communion ahd dinner for all the pai 


will be held at St. Paul’s, Sunday, Octobe# 
at the 10:50 Hour of Worship. 
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Meriden 
George H. Wood, minister 


Reactions Of Our Readers 


SOME FRIENDLY QUESTIONS 


» the Editor: 
“Emergent Universalism’? by Raymond Hopkins, 
iblished in ‘‘The Christian Leader’? for July, aroused 
y interest. Because I liked it, I find myself im- 
led to ask questions. I hope it will not seem un- 
nd to be thus critical of a sermon, and one doubt- 
ss much condensed. 
1, What is the meaning of the word ‘temergent’’ in 
e phrase ‘‘emergent universalism?’’ Does it indicate 
srely that a new type of universalism is growing out 
the old? That has always been going on. Or is 
ere some association with ‘temergent evolution?” 
1¢ content of the sermon suggests not this associa- 
m, but rather Bergson’s ‘‘creative evolution.” 
2.1f Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and other non- 
wistian religions are such important supports of 
lergent universalism, why is there no mention of 
ecific concepts drawn from these sources? 
3. For any appropriate meaning of the word ‘‘dis- 
pline,’’? how can it be maintained that religion is no 
lifferent from any of the other human disciplines?”’ 
rely, there is some difference between religious 
havior and behavior which is scientific or aesthetic 
political, 
4. 1s there, or is there not, a single method of dis- 
ering truth? It would seem that the method used 
0 ascertain the make-up of an atom’? differs from 
it used to ascertain ‘‘the color of a rose.’? That 
jigious truth exists is admitted by the statement 
it it is attained by the same method as any other 
th. Precisely how does one go about it to ascertain 
ligious truth? 
}. Is it really the case that emergent universalism 
jbserves a universe of law?’’ Obviously we ob- 
#ve, not the universe, but only parts of it. And we 
iver ‘‘observe’’ laws, but only alleged instances of 
m. Or in Mr. Hopkins’ better-chosen words, we ob- 
Ive ‘‘signs of order.’’ 
he Is ‘‘naturalistic’’ the proper characteristic to ap- 
} to ‘emergent universalism?’’ Granted that natu- 
ism is a word of many and uncertain meanings, 
rettheless, it suggests an unwillingness to admit 
a other than that supplied by the natural sciences. 


se,’’ et cetera. 

)'. How much observation is required to disverify the 
lim, made both by Hopkins and Socrates, that ‘‘man 
jimpelledby his very nature to do those thingswhich 
knows are beneficial and rewarding to him?”’ It is 
fairly common experience for man to lack this know- 
\ge or to fail to act in the light of the knowledge 


has, 
|. Does “‘impersonal’’ mean ‘‘unconscious?’’ If so, 


47 can the life-force be both purposive and imperson- 
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1: these sciences know nothing of ‘‘purpose,’’ ‘‘life-. 


dissipate their manhood in destructive living? 

I ask these questions to check my own thinking, as 
well as to criticize another’s, for with the general 
point-of-view I am in accord. ‘tEmergent universalism” 
sounds promising. But there is confusion about ob- 
servation, postulation, and inference, .and a question- 
able use of words. These faults need correction. 

Elmo A. Robinson 
Saratoga, California 


THIS BROTHER GOT STUNG 


To Ye Editor of Ye Christian Leader: 

Do you remember that old rhyme by De Morgan? 
Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to 
bite ‘em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad in- 
finitum. 

Well, an amazing experience came to me lately that 

brought home the truth of that old adage. 

A few weeks ago, to my delight, I was invited into 
membership in a neighboring ministerium. After hav- 
ing lived more than nine years in this region without 
recognition from the professional society in which I 
should normally have held membership, it was a rare 
pleasure to meet with men who had similar interests 
to my own. (You know this Particular part of Chris- 
tendom has been christened The City of Brotherly 
Love and Clerical Stiffness.) Well, the boys invited 
me to preach the union Thanksgiving Day sermon, 
which indeed endeared them to me. 

Yesterday, one of them called me up. He said he 
wanted to see me during the afternoon. I gladly await- 
ed his coming; more agape, I thought. Precisely on 
the hour he buzzed, and another brother was with him. 
What geniality and charm they exuded! They gazed 
at the new windows and mumbled profound admiration 
and envy; they inquired as to the number the church 
would seat, and exclaimed over the beauty of the 
sanctuary. Then we sat down, and it tumed out that 
they were a committee. Only then did I perceive a 
faint odor, not of incense. In dulcet tones I was in- 
formed that I was officially excluded, vote 6 to 2, 
from the Society I had so recently joined. Oh, yes, I 
was given the privilege of attending social functions 
and of sitting voiceless in meeting, and assuredly I 
should not speak to their people. The reason be- 
hind all this sudden change came out: it was my 
church’s latitude of belief respecting the deity of 
Christ. I realized then, for the first time, that I am a 
dangerous man, member of a dangerous and subversive 
church. For a moment I was afraid of me.: Then I 
thanked the committee for the splendid honor they had 
bestowed upon me, and we parted, still charmed with 
each other. 

Mr. Editor, what flea is biting you? What flea, 
perchance, are you biting? We complain a lot about 
the Catholic hierarchy and its pretensions omni-every- 
thing. It does bite blasted hard, doesn’t it? And it 
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is a big flea. But, you know, there are other fleas 
that would like to bite that hard; they would if they 
could. And I wonder too, if effort to define the 
bounds of our church rigidly isn’t an instance of flea- 
biting. To paraphrase Luther, it makes a difference 
whose flealis beino bit (oris it bitten?) In any case, 
{ don’t like to be bitten (or is it bit?) Do you? 
Harmon M. Gehr 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
‘He drew a circle that shut me out 
Rebel and heretic, a thing to flout; 
But Love and I had the wit to win 
We drew a circle that took him in.’’ 
And Gehr with his sense of humor is just the man 


to do it. 
Be lalsibig 


DR. SCOTT ON THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


To the Editor: 

I have read the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee to be presented to the General Assembly. We 
can improve on the list of nominees at Rochester. 

It would be desirable to have more lay persons on 
the board. Of laymen, only Mr. Latham and Mr. Parker 
remain from the present board. 

It would be desirable to have more women on the 
board. With the retirement of Mrs. Wood, only one 
woman is left and she is a lay minister and wife of a 
minister. 

It would be desirable to have larger representation 
on the board outside of Massachusetts. Already we 
have two board members from Massachusetts and two 
others are proposed. Four from Massachusetts are 
too many . 

In view of these facts, it is my intention to nominate 
for trustees for four years, providing their consent 
can be had, Miss Ida Folsom of Maine and Mr. David 
Snow of Pennsylvania. 

Clinton Lee Scott 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SUPPRESSION OF PATTON A THREAT TO ALL 
PULPITS 


To the Editor: 

I did not take time to write a word about Edson R. 
Miles’ article in the July issue of the ‘tLeader.” 
The particular reason I did not bother to write was be- 
cause | felt sure you would be beseiged with letters 
pointing out the fallacy (as it appears to me) in his 
argument. But when the August issue came out there 
were no letters, much to my surprise. 

First, the matter conceming the adequacy of Mr. 
Patton’s answer to his question, ‘Is Jesus Risen?”’ 
is one of opinion. It seems to me that his ans wet 
was a good one for modem-Universalists who realize 
Jesus’ influence is still present and who want to 
personalize it by attributing that evident good spirit to 
a fountainhead, Jesus. 

If Mr. Patton is to be refused the privilege of speak- 
ing on the radio because he was not altogether schol- 
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arly, then how many more ministers and churches m 
also be stopped. The first churches to be denied 
ptivilege will be those which acted in the backgror 
to give tacit approval of the action of station WLAW 
Theodore A. W 


Dexter, Maine 


DR. ROSE ON THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


To the Editor: 

On looking over the top officers to be ele ctec 
the coming Rochester assembly of our church, as pr 
ed in the September ‘‘Leader’’, I was struck favora 
by the very high quality of the individual nomine 
but unfavorably by the preponderance of clergymer 
the lineup. There is also, unfortunately, a geographi 
unbalance. If the slate is elected as presented, 
shall have but three laymen on aboard of nine trust. 
and but one woman. President Latham is a laym 
as is Mrs. Mulford, nominated for vice-president, | 
the latter office is without voting power. | 

I understand the nominating committee followe 
laudable democratic procedure in choosing this ! 
but feel that judicious nominations from the floot 


be in order. 
William Wallace F 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


LEADER OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 


To the Editor: 

The ‘Leader’ has become of the greatest import! 
in our home since we now live in a location whe 
is necessary to drive a hundred miles to attend a 
versalist church service. The ‘‘Leader’’ has ort 
to be the next best thing. 


| 


(Mrs.) Verna Mitd 
Midway Park, N. C | 


I want to read 
The Christian Lead: 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year 
$5.50 for two years 


Read Ye! Kead Ye! 
‘The Garistian Lesder! 
For myself 


As a gift to 


Signature 


108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Maas 


Send to: 
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JSSIA’S RACE FOR ASIA 

By George Cree] 

Bobbs-Merrill 

rice $2.75 

dere is a book that will jar the 
mplacency of those Americans 
io think that Soviet Russia has 
en ‘contained’? and that there 
no pafticular danger from that 
tection. It will also clear the 
g from the minds of those who 
ve been led to believe that 
jiang Kai-shek, now in retire- 
mt, was a cotrupt and oppres- 
re dictator. 

Inlike Henry Wallace, who spent 
wt days in China interviewing the 
ong people and who then pro- 
eded to gild the lily of Chinese 
mmunism, George Creel here 
‘sents a well-documented, hard- 
ting, realistic account of Com- 
nism in China. In 1948 he made 
tour of China, visited all the 
ncipal cities and interviewed 
ictically every person of im- 
‘tance. Careful and extended 
fearch completed his preparation 
Writing this book. 

iteel sets out to establish three 
1. That Moscow has main- 
aed unbroken control of the 
finese Communist Party for the 
quest of China and subsequent 
itrol of Asia; 2. That the United 
ites, and particularly the Roose- 
it and Truman administrations, 
| largely responsible for the 
ical situation in China; 3. That 
United States needs a positive 
icy toward China. A careful 
tding of the book has convinced 
is reviewer that the author has 
hved his case. He has done this 
} presenting solid evidence at 
fy point and by arranging his 
(terial in sequential order so 
tt the total impact is little short 
terrific. 

tike many others, I once believed 
jina, massive and patient, could 
fsorb anything. Mr. Creel’s book 
5 shattered that illusion com- 
‘tely. His trumpet gives no un- 
itain sound and it behooves the 
Letican people, who once prided 
Imselves on their “Open Door’’ 
icy toward China, to bestir them- 
ives before a second iron curtain 
i@ 1949 


Our Library Desk 


has been drawn across Asia. Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Department 
of State and Administration lead- 
ers in Washington would be well- 
advised to make a careful study 
of this book. 

Ellsworth C, Reamon 
THE DEFINITION OF GOOD 

By A. C. Ewing 

The Macmillan Company 

Price $3.00 

Alfred Cyril Ewing is a distin- 
guished English philosopher. His 
educational background is impres- 
sive and he has written exten- 
sively on morals and ethics. At 
present he is lecturer in Moral 
Science in the University of 
Cambridge. This book is his 
latest work. 

The cover-jacket, as might be 
expected, says that this is a 
brilliant book. One wonders if 
the writer of that blurb actually 
read the book. If words mean 
anything, brilliant writing means 
clear, concise, coherent writing. 
It should reflect penetrating thought. 
A careful and laborious reading of 
this book has convinced me that 
it falls far short of brilliance. 
True, one does not expect romance 
and adventure in a treatise of this 
kind. On the other hand, a dis- 
cussion of ethics or a definition 
of *tgood’? does not need to be as 
dry as dust. The Galilean talked 
about ‘‘good’’ and the common 
people heard him gladly. 

Dr. Ewing defends ethics by 
criticising the naturalists and 
the subjectivists and by breaking 
down their criticism. Finally, he 
gets around to his own definition 
of good. This seems to be his 
basic idea: that which is in- 
trinsically good “. . . . usually 
means ‘worth producing or pursuing 
for its own sake, other things be- 
ing equal.’ ’? Certainly, there is 
nothing very profound or brilliant 
in that definition. In his conclu- 
sion, he expresses the hope that 
his book may have both practical 
and theoretical value in that it may 
help ‘‘.....to stem the tide of éub- 
jectivism and naturalism in ethics.”’ 
This tide, in the author’s opinion, 
threatens ‘'to weaken seriously 


the sense of moral obligation by 
taking away any rational basis for 
ethics.”” 

This is a legitimate and vital 
concern. We live in a time when 
there is comparatively little sense 
of moral obligation. Relativism is 
a popular theory. ‘Many people 
know how to rationalize their con- 
duct while seemingly unable to 
make value judgments. But we 
shall not ‘‘stem the tide’? with 
books like this. Its practical 
value will be nil because it is too 
difficult to read... .too abstract and 
too abstruse. It may have some 
class-room value and it will prob- 
ably provide some enjoyment and 
stimulation for certain philosophers 
who live pretty much in a world 
by themselves, 

Ellsworth C, Reamon 


AND THEN YOU CAME 
By Ann Petry 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $3.50 
‘*And Then You Came’? is a rarely 


good story, combining a _back- 
ground of life in a number of 
neighboring ‘‘great houses” of 


Scotland with delightful feeling 
for the land, its way of living, 
its homes, its gardens, and most 
of all,its real people. 

The depiction of Fanny Con- 
gfeve’s love and care for her 
elderly father constitutes one of 
the most tender treatments of de- 
lightful old age the reader has 
ever come across. Skillfully 
woven into the story are the legends 
of olden days, so made one with 
the living present as to be al- 
most uncanny. The plot is center- 
ed around mystery arising in the 
course of the discovery and ex- 
cavation of very early, but now 
almost lost, forts of the area. 
The whole story adds up to an 
unusual combination of skillful 
plot for the mystery lover, flavor 
of real Scotch life and character 
for those with a love for things 


Scotch, a few very real living 
characters whom it becomes a 
delight to know, all permeated 
with that almost eerie Gaelic 
touch of intuition, superstition, 
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of consciousness of the spirit 
world of olden legend. 

What we would call the ghosts 
of the past become so real in the 
tale that the living characters of 
the present world become the 
‘‘shosts of the future’? to the 
legendary beings, hence invisible 
and impalpable t@ them, and the 
reader tubs his eyes and wonders 
which is present and which is 


past. 
D, Dak. 


ART AND RELIGION 

Von Ogden Vogt 

Beacon Press 

Price $4.50 

This revised edition, with new 
preface, appendix and illustrations, 
covers the subject of art as re- 
lated to worship, church architec- 
ture, church music, and the broad 
aesthetic approach to religion. 
The first edition came out in 1921. 

Sample services of’ music and 
orders of worship are to be found 
in the appendix. Photographs of 
various types of churches showing 
new and radical changes as well as 
Gothic and Colonial structures are 
included. 

The author makes a plea for the 
use of symbols to convey spiritual 
impressions. Throughout the book 
he shows how liberal theology de- 
pends upon beauty to make clear 
the relationship of truth, beauty 
and goodness at the heart of the 
universe, He thinks that liberals 
need to work out a liturgy and 
ceremonials based on the Chriss 
tian religious tradition, using 
candles, imagery, art in its many 
forms. Art for its own sake, not 
att as a teacher of doctrine, is 
needed to convey the idea of 
creative power in the: universe. 
Hitherto, liberal churches have 
tended to strip off all form and 
art, festricting worship to the 
lecture in a lecture hall or barest 
of rooms, in an effort to separate 
itself from traditional sacramental 
approaches to worship. The author 
feels that beauty is essential to 
spiritual vision and to a living 
presentation of religion. ‘‘One of 
the essentials of education is 
beauty’’, he says, in his chapter 
on Religious Education. 

“%t is worship and not belief that 
is the common ground of the relig- 
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ious fellowship and unity so des- 
perately needed by the world to- 
day.” This volume is full of in- 
sight on the nature and function of 
worship, and will be of interest 


particularly to ministers. 
M.W. 


STILL THE BIBLE SPEAKS: THE 
ABIDING WORTH OF THE 
SCRIPTURES 

By W. A. Smart 

Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville 

Price $1.75 

This small book of 171 pages con- 
sists essentially of the Cole Lec- 
tures delivered at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity by the Professor of Biblical 
Theology at Emory University in 
Atlanta, Georgia. After so many 
of the once fairly liberal northern 
theological schools have gone neo- 
orthodox or worse, it is reassuring 
to find this liberal voice coming 
from the South. This is a good 
non-technical survey of the con- 
tent and significance of the Bible, 
with special attention to its values 
for our day. The treatment is 
thoroughly popular, presenting 
general talks on the Bible. In 
many areas, we do not see the 
woods for the trees. This is true 
also with our Bible. We see so 
much of its various parts that we 
often have little comprehension 
of it as a whole. This book does 
the latter in a thoroughly liberal 
manner. It does not bring any- 
thing new, but gathers together 
into an interesting story the frag- 
mentary items of which most of us 
are already aware. It is the type 
of presentation one would expect 
before an informal group around a 
fireplace in a church parlor on a 


Sunday evening. It should be 
equally valuable for individual 
reading. 


Rolland E. Wolfe 


THE BOOK OF HUMAN DESTINY: 
I, THE BOOK OF BOOKS: 
AN INTRODUCATION 

By Solomon Goldman 

Harper, New York 

Price $3.75 

In spite of its pretentiousness 
and 459 pages, this awkwardly- 
titled book is one of the most 
inadequate contemporary presenta- 
tions to be offered the Bible-read- 
ing public. In lily-gilding English, 


it goes into ecstatic praise of 
Hebrew language as the pef 
language of a perfect people, 
paraging ‘‘the inadequacies 
modern languages.” It casu 
proclaims that all modern sche 
ship is the bunk, and has k 
thoroughly discredited. The « 
great scholars were Jewish, 
lived in the Middle Ages. Ie : 
pseudo.scholarly jumble full 
loose statements, exaggeratic 
and superalatives. 

This is really two books in ¢ 
The first 126 pages are give 
super-adjectival laudation of 
Bible. Pages 127-337 contai 
collection of several thous 
laudations of the Bible by oth 
arranged in 235 sub-classificatic 
The book would seem to have 
more valuable if he had inclv 
the adverse portions of their st 
ments, but these are all censc 
out. Page references usually 
not given, so it is difficult 
check on his quoting of n 
sources. Many people will | 
value in this anthological por 
of the book where the favor: 
sayings of the great people of 
ages about the Bible have 
collected. | 

Rolland E. : 


ELEPHANT WALK 

By Robert Standish 

The Macmillan Company 

Price $3.00 

This book laid in Ceylon, 
the story of how the upland for 
of the island were transformea 
to tea plantations by the ama 
will power of one man, and 
that man’s equally amazing pref 
tion of the huge teakwood “by 
low’? and its fantastic amo 
importations of all the mat; 
things to be needed by his 
for generations to come, aff 
the lives and characters’ of ti 
who come after him. Where np 
will crosses the tenacious fed 


their old trails and water | 
constitutes the crux of the ¢ 
lending an element of susp 
throughout. It is an intereq 
story, well- handled, with 
ficiently unusual backgroum 
make it quite out of the ordi 

D. 
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Association Of Universalist Women 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


NSTITUTE AT CAMP HILL, 
LABAMA 

There were thirty-seven registra- 
ons for the courses taught at the 
suthern Universalist Institute, 
eld at Camp Hill, Alabama, August 
[-28. Delegates from other south- 
n churches were disappointingly 
‘w, but the enterprising Univer- 
lists of Camp Hill turned out in 
fce, particularly to Dr. Clinton 
Scott’s evening classes on Uni- 
»rsalism. 

A course on A.U.W. History and 
‘ogram was taught each afternoon, 
lminating in a happy get-together 
} the final day, when the mem- 
its of the Institute were guests 
| the regular meeting of the As- 
ciation. 

[he Southern Industrial Institute, 
janded by Dr. Lyman Ward, is an 
eal center for a summer con- 
Fence. The commodious dormi- 
fies will house one hundred and 
|ity teen-age boys and girls this 
jming season, who will be taught 
}2 rudiments of many crafts, 
farming, diarying and 
along with the aca- 
ymic High School curriculum 


HIVERSALIST WOMEN OF MAINE 
the Maine Association of Univer- 
list Women met in Convention at 
itty Beach, August 31, and re- 
ytted a successful year in which 
I: budget was met and evidence 
h growth and new interest shown 
| the part of some local Associa- 
ns. 

}Wo new officers have been add- 
| to the Executive Board: a Pub- 
jity Chairman, and a Leadership 
jairman, whose duty it is to com- 
je a file of potential leaders for 
jite and national work and make 
| available to the Nominations 
jmmittee. 

the chief order of business was 
| revision of the Constitution 
id Bylaws 

jimong the recommendations car- 
jd were the following: that the 
JW give serious consideration to 
* undertaking of some form of 
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service in Japan; that each local 
group send at least one delegate 
to the Institute next summer; that 
local groups increase their con- 
tributions for administration; that 
another field trip be planned in 
the state next spring by the national 
director and a member of the state 
executive board. 

The president, Mrs. William E. 
Gardner, urged increased support 
for the national projects, and also 
closer co-operation with the United 
Council of Church Women in their 
state program. 


INTRODUCING 
*‘THE JOSLIN BUGLE”’ 

The 1949 season for the diabetic 
camps is not yet over, for the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Camp is still 
continuing, in its tenth week. 

But the nine-week season of the 
Elliott P. Joslin Camp closed 
Saturday afternoon, September 3. 
That is, the campers were out by 
six o’clock, but of course that 
doesn’t mean that the camp was 
closed, for'then began the strenuous 
job of cleaning and packing and 
taking inventory! It is too early 
to give many statistics, but we do 
know that one hundred and thirty-one 
boys spent three weeks or more 
in camp, and we do know that the 
1949 season was better than the 
1948 season in many, many ways in 
spite of the intense heat. We will 
have the story for you very soon. 

‘‘The Joslin Bugle’? came into 
being this season. There were 
two issues, and, from the pages of 
the last issue, we quote the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, from an editorial 
by a staff member, which express 
so well the camp and the camp 
spirit: 

‘‘By the time this issue of the 
‘Bugle’ is out, the camp season 
will be over, and the second year 
of a new camp concluded. 

‘Looking back to the beginning 
of last season, we can see how 
much has been done -- how the 
camp has improved since it began. 
The grounds look better to be sure, 


but the main thing is that the camp- 
ers seem to be having an even bet- 
ter time than last year. 

‘‘Now, on the last day of camp, 
we have a chance to look back and 
think about the camp -- what it has 
done for us and what we have done 
for it. Few of us realize what op- 
portunities are to be had here at 
Camp Joslin. First of all there is 
the fun of living and playing to- 
gether, as a kind of large family. 
Then, there is the advantage of 
having the best doctors and tech- 
nicians and nurses to help us leam 
more about the care and treatment 
of diabetes. This kind of training 
is very valuable to us if we take 
advantage of it as most of us do. 
What we leam here will help us 
live normal and happy lives in the 
years to come. 

‘Now, as we look back on the 
past few weeks of camp, we realize 
that we have gained some valuable 
experience, too. We have made 
new friends and in so doing, we 
have learned the importance of be- 
ing tolerant. Being tolerant means 
trying to understand the other fel- 
low’s point of view. It means giv- 
ing him a chance. It means not 
disliking someone just because 
he doesn’t do the same thingsyou 
do. Being tolerant also means be- 
ing unselfish. A selfish person 
always thinks about what he wants 
to do and if everybody else doesn’t 
co-operate or do the same thing, 
then he’s no good. But most every- 
body here at Camp Joslin knows 
that this is wrong -- that we are 
more than individuals trying to 
have our own way. We are individ- 
uals trying to better ourselves by 
being fair and honest with our 
selves and with others. 

‘*So now that the year is over, 
we say good-by to each other and 
look forward to next year. The 
editors hope to see you all back 
in 1950.*’ 


The best reformers the world has ever seen 
are those who commence on themseives. 
—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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Department of Education 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE ORIGIN OF OUR DEPARTMENT 


ning Council, and a Director was 
engaged. In addition to staff mem- 
bers, the Board of Education mem- 
bers are: The Rev. George Lapoint, 
Chairman, the Rev. Edna Bruner, 
Dean Albert Spanton, Mrs. Gustav 
Ulrich, and Dr. Angus MacLean. 
This second recommendation is 
the directive under which wework, 


Two years ago the recommenda- 
tions reprinted here were unanimous- 
ly adopted at our Biennial Sessions 
of The General Assembly of the 
Universalist Church of America, at 
Canton, New York. Since that time, 
a Board of Education was appointed 
by the trustees of the Church upon 
recommendation of the Central Plan- 


Recommendation 2. Department of Education (as revised after 
conference with the Committee on Organization and Program of a Depart- 
ment of Education) — adopted as amended. 

We express appreciation of the effective service to The Universalist 
Church of America rendered by the Committee on Organization and Pro- 
gram of a Department of Education. We recognize the trend toward the 
departmentalizing of the entire church. We recommend as a step in that 
direction, as follows: 

1. The creation of a Department of Education to co-ordinate the 
educational activities of the church and its auxiliaries, to discover needs, and 
to frame and direct future programs. 

2. The creation of a Board of Education of five members appointed 
by the Trustees of The Universalist Church of America on recommendation 
of the Central Planning Council, which board shall serve as a policy making 
agency for thedepartment. The board shall be appointed at the first regular 
meeting of the trustees following this General Assembly — two members 
for a period of two years, three members for a period of four years; and at the 
first regular trustees’ meeting following each General Assembly two or three 
members, as the case may be, shall be appointed for four year terms. Vacan- 
cies during a term shall be filled for the balance of the term. No member 
shall be eligible for more than one re-appointment. Members of the edu- 
cational staff shall be members ex officio of the board, but without vote. 

3. The inclusion of the present educational staff of thé General Sunday 
School Association, the Universalist Youth Fellowship, The Association 
of Universalist Women and The Universalist Church of America as a part 
of the staff of this department, the staff workers to be assigned parts in the 
total program most appropriate to their interests and ability. This means 
that all groups commit themselves to co-operative effort in planning, build- 
ing, directing and implementing educational programs. Other activities 
of the organizations concerned are not included in the scope of this depart- 
ment. 

4. The addition to the staff of the department, as soon as practicable, 
of an executive director for the department and a director for adult work. 


5. . The appointment by the Board of Trustees of The Universalist 
Church of America, upon recommendation of the Board of Education, of 
those members of. the educational staff of the Department of Education 
whose sole work is within the department. 

6. The empowering of the Board of Education to set up special func- 
tional committees to render such research, experimental and promotional 
services as may be in the interest of the educational program of the church, 
and to discontinue such committees when they are no longer needed. 

7. The appropriation by the trustees of such sums of money for the 
expenses of the department as are found necessary, to carry out the express 
meaning of the above program. 
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FOCAL POINT - FERRY BEAC 
‘The program and work of 
Institute will grow out of the 
pressed educational needs of 
sixty workers in the field who 
cepted invitations.’’ So read 
prospectus dealing with the 
posed Ferry Beach Institute on 
perimental Education. What 
else Ferry Beach was or was 
to those attending that insti: 
it wasa conference on expefime 
education. Planned early in 
year to setve the need of thos 
educational positions in our chy 
es, the institute was geare: 
help them meet their own ind| 
ual problems. 
Several weeks before the inst) 
began, ministers at their Sui 
Workshop, had built tables! 
easels to be used in the demont 
tion school. Not only did thi: 
in the ‘‘readiness’’ for le 
it also helped to provide a s 
of continuity in the total sui 
program. 
An able staff, guided by; 
questions sent in by confere 
advance, interviewed and coun 
with nearly every individual a 
Institute. This in itself, wa 
of the unique and experim4 
features of the whole week 
one that we hope will serve 
precedent for future Insti 
The initial interviews helped | 
members to plan their courses 
series of lectures. Problems 
ing with curriculum, teacher 
ing and parent education, wer 
a few of the questions tak 
that involved the total churc 
gram. | 
Families came together, wa 
together, studied and worsl) 
together, as a group. One 
mention as. an illustration o 
feeling of ‘‘togetherness’’, 
several fathers spent an afte: 
building sturdy benches to. 
enthusiastic ‘‘junior-size’’ — 
ferees at the Institute. Whill 
parents were in morning | 
gfoups, seminars and wo 
sessions, the 


children att! 
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e demonstration classes planned 
fr them and for teachers who 
shed to observe modern tech- 
ques and methods of working 
th church school groups. Divided 
to three age groups, these chil- 
en and teachers participated in 
tivities growing out of interests 
pressed in beginning sessions. 
wiously, this was another un- 
ual feature of the Institute. 
urses of study had not been 
gmatically set up in advance 
th little or no regard for the in- 
rests which normally grow out of 
certain natural setting or the 
fticular wishes of an age group 
ere. Rather, leaders and workers 
anned with their groups what could 
done and then adapted their 
Qgtfams to meet those expressed 
sites. 
Vhat was accomplished at Ferry 
ach? §=©One thing worthy of men- 
m, was the growing feeling of 
soperative fellowship which was 
pressed increasingly as the days 
ssed, in frank and sincere dis- 
Ssion of the issues involved in 
_ experimental institute of this 
>e. Various theologies, schools 
_ psychology, and methods of 
ching were discussed as much 
the beach, porches and in the 
fms’’, as they were in the more 
nned sessions. It is a healthy 
encouraging sign when people 
come together for a week of 
‘efimentation such as was of- 
?d at Ferry Beach and come 
ty not only with answers to 
1e of their problems, but with 
ther questions in their minds. 
tse lead to creative thought 
} So to creative action. 


_ UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
~LOWSHIP 

its annual National Conven- 
in Auburn, N. Y. this summer, 
Universalist Youth Fellowship 
ed its work over the past two 
ts and set its goal for theyear 
ad, 

terms of its convention themes: 
7-48 ‘Getting on the Highroad 
m; 1948-49 ‘Youth, It’s 
7? we saw a steady healthy 
wth. The need first was for 
war rebuilding with confidence 
he possibilities of a youth pro- 
i. Two years of hard work, of 
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gathering into the structure of the 
Ofganization a large number of 
talented youth, coupled with con- 
sistent friendly direction, brought 
this organization to its present 
convention theme, 1949-50, ‘*For- 
ward Together.’? This means for- 
ward together as a part of the De- 
partment of Education of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America. It 
considers its task as an educational 
opportunity for leadership training 
and activity for the youth of the 


church. Alice Harrison 


WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS 
FOR THE FALL? 

Read this title again, church 
school superintendents, teachers, 
youth workers, and all others with 
responsibilities in the total pro- 
gram of the church. It is meant to 
be a leading question and we at 
16 Beacon Street want in any way 
we can to help you answer it. To 
be more specific, we’ll ask a few 
more questions. 

1.Is your Religious Education 
Committee for the coming year 
chosen and hard at work planning 
the educational program for your 
church? If not, is such a com- 
mittee in the process of formation 
so that at the time of The Bien- 
nial, delegates will be ready to 
represent your church at this most 
important meeting at Rochester? 
Have you notified the Education 
Department at 16 Beacon Street 
as to the names and addresses of 
these people so that we can keep 
in touch with them? This is most 
necessaty if we are to do an ade- 


quate job of helping you with your 
needs as they arise. 

2. Is your cufriculum planned and 
material inthe hands of your teach- 
ers so that they can do a first-rate 
Piece of teaching this year in the 


church school? How many times 
we frighten off a person who might 
make an excellent teacher by 
neglecting to give them their ma- 
terials in plenty of time to pre- 
pare for the opening of the church 
school year! 

3. Assuming that your staff work- 
ers have all necessary materials 
by now, what else have you done 
to aid them in their task of guid- 
ing boys and girls? Every earnest 
teacher feels the need of continu- 
ing help in gaining new skills and 
insights for working with groups. 
Do your teachers understand the 
basic philosophy wderlying liberal 
education? Are they aware of the 
“‘new’? way of teaching which has 
at its heart the child rather than 
any pafticular course of study? 
What particular skills have they 
developed for using the project 
method of teaching? Often this is 
one of their great needs. Many 
people feel inadequate to teach 
because they have not had special 
training in crafts and project work. 
Many others want to know how such 
work can best be integrated into 
the total program of education. 
Perhaps a workshop built around 
the needs of your staff would be 
of value in giving a good start to 
this year. 


Jean Fry 
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i) Ne ry 
Murray Grove 


Institute 


A most successful weekend in- 
stitute was held at historic Murray 
Grove, Lanoka Harbor, New Jersey, 
from July 29 to 31, at which forty- 
three members were registered, 
this being the largest adult in- 
stitute to have been held here in 
several years. 

The theme of the institute, ‘‘Uni- 
versalism and World Community,’’ 
was made meaningful and signifi- 
cant by the presence of the Phila- 
delphia work camp unit, an inter- 
cultural group which had been liv- 
ing and working together for several 
weeks, with headquarters at Mes- 
siah Church. 

The institute formally opened on 
Friday evening, the dean, David 
F. Snow, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania, 
presiding. The key note address 
on the theme of the institute was 
given by the Rev. Carl H. Voss, 
Philadelphia, It was a splendid 
challenge to Universalists to rise 
to the full meaning of their name 
and to live their religion. A dis- 
cussion followed which became 
recurrent in all discussion periods 
and in small groups wherever ‘‘two 
or three were gathered together.” 

The programs of the new Depart- 
ment of Education and of the Serv- 
ice Committee, especially in as 
far as they are concemed with the 
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institute theme, were presented by 
Horton Colbert, director of the 
department, and Dr. Gustav Ulrich, 
member of the Service Committee 
and former director of the Verden 
Home for Displaced Youth in Ger- 
many. The Rev. Harmon Gehr 
preached the Sunday morning ser- 
mon in the Potter Memorial Chapel, 
summing up the whole spirit of the 
institute in a challenge the audience 
will not soon forget. 

Other high lights of the institute 
were the solo, ‘‘The Holy City,’’ 
on Sunday morming, sung by the 
Rev. John Christensen, Danbury, 
Connecticut, and this season sefv- 
ing as manager of Murray Grove 
House, a worship service by 
the Rev. William Schneider, Water- 
loo, Iowa, and two conference 
periods, one led by Mrs. John 
Miller, Newark, N. J. and the other 
by two members of the work camp 
unit, Joseph Lesak and Charlotte 
Rockel, on recreation as a part 
of a well-organized church pro- 
gram. In addition, the work camp 
unit provided recreation for the 
free hours and music for many 
occasions, 

When the Rev. Theodore Floyd, 
a Negro minister from Florida, said 
upon leaving: ‘‘This has been the 
happiest experience of \mywlife,2? 

! 


those concerned with the planr 
had the satisfaction of fee! 
that through Universalism, w 
community can be achieved 
in our own time. 


Ida M. Fol 


MURRAY GROVE 1949 SEASO) 

As the 1949 season at M 
Grove neats its close, let us 
you what has happened at 
shrine of Universalism dow 
the shores of Bamegat and st 
the hearts of those who have 
been with us a determination t 
with us next season. 

The hotel was managed this 
by the Rev. John Paul Christe 
of Danbury, Connecticut, ass. 
by Marjorie Schneider, daught 
the resident pastor, the Rev. Wi 
G. Schneider of Waterloo, I 
Mr. Christenson and Mr. Schn: 
made a fine team; Mr. Schneid 
the piano and Mr. Christenson 
ing in with his fine baritone P| 

Opening Day July 23, was m 
by the meeting of old and new f 
and inspection of new pia | 
in the hotel. 

The Churchman ship Week End 
ference came July 29 to 31 a 
had a full house. Mr. Voss ¢ 
Church of the Messiah, Phi 
phia, brought his work-camp 


ing, Square dances, 
conferences. 

On August 13 was held the 4 
meeting of the Hand-in Hand CG 
This group of women brought 
tains, dishes, pots and pa; 
necessary to the running of a 
mer center. The annual mee 
the Murray Grove Associationy 
at 4 o’clock at which time + 
the election of officers for th 
ing year. George A. Friedria) 
elected president to succeed 
I. Olson who has served 
sociation for so many year 
8 o’clock, we had the annua 
day Party with over one 


persons present. The ent 
ment was a take-off on tht 
show, Breakfast in Hol 


handled by Jim Allardice. 
August 20 was the Fair 
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the form of progressive games 

h refreshments following, 

ugust 27 - The guests gave a 

aby Shower’? to Mrs. John 

ristenson. 

ugust 29 to September 3 brought 

- American Unitarian Youth-Uni- 

salist Youth Fellowship Con- 

ence to the Grove. 

e said, ‘thail and farewell’? on 

or Day with a sail on Bamegat 

Ys 

e are planning to paint the Mur- 
Grove House before another 

ar. Who will give us the money 

buy a gallon of paint? 

ary E. Friedrich, Field Secretary 


TIVE SUMMER PROGRAM IN 
LLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
IVERSALIST CHURCH 

he Hollywood-Wilshire Univer- 
ist church under the energetic 
dership of its minister, the Rev. 
‘idon Shepherd, remained open 
itinuously throughout the sum- 
: months. Dr. Shepherd preached 
st of the Sundays and carried on 
active parish program for liberal 
Bepeists: 


WAY, MAINE COMMEMORATES 
SENTURY AND A HALF OF 
<VICE 

e First Universalist Church of 
way, Maine, celebrated its 
quicentennial September 1 
mugh September 4. The found- 
fathers of Norway had the dis- 
‘tion of organizing the first Uni- 
Salist church in the state of 
ne back in 1799. 

1e celebration opened with the 
asional Sermon by Dr. Robert 
mins, general superintendent, 
fsday evening, September 1. 
Cummins spoke on ‘‘A Watch 
Keep.’? The afternoon service 
‘day was featured by a frank 
td table discussion participated 
by Dr. Cummins, the Rev. 
neth Hawks, Dr. Clinton Lee 
it, and the Rev. Horton Colbert. 
the evening, the local Pennes- 
Players presented a 
comedy, ‘‘Accent on 


turday, ‘State Day’’, closed 
a banquet at which the Rev. 
eth Patton spoke on ‘‘The 
aing of This Church’. 

» Wilburn Beach Miller, Cam- 
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bridge, Massachusetts, was the 
preacher at the Anniversary Wor- 
ship Service Sunday motning. The 
Communion Service which followed 
was conducted jointly by the Rev. 
Kenneth C, Hawks, Maine Univer. 
salist superintendent and the Rev. 
Carl Seaburg, minister of the 
Norway Church. 

During the past nine months the 
church has had a number of notable 
affairs, sponsored by the Religious 
Education Community with the 
minister, the Rev. Carl Seaburg. 
The first was an art show exhibit- 
ing paintings in oil and water colors 
by local people; the second a 
photographic exhibition, local 
amateur camera enthusiasts dis- 
playing their work. Another event 
was an Arts and Craft Show when 
a wide variety of hand craft was 
exhibited and the last event was an 
art show, with Norway’s artist, 
Vivian Milner Akers, exhibiting 
one hundred and fifty of his paint- 
ings, both landscapes and portraits, 
a wonderful one-man exhibit, that 
attracted over eight hundred people. 
In addition to these activities, 
there was a children’s Book Fair, 
several town groups co-operating, 
and the minister, the Rev. Carl 
Seaburg, conducted a series of 


gfeat motion pictures. 


PRESIDENT BEWKES AWARDED 
DEGREE BY BUCKNELL 

Eugene G. Bewkes, president ot 
St. Lawrence University, was a- 
warded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities by Bucknell 
University August 20, in recogni- 
tion of his achievement as ‘‘an 
eminent writer, stimulating teacher, 
and skillful administrator.” 

Presentation of the degree took 
place at Bucknell’s annual sum- 
mer Commencement, at which Dr. 
Bewkes was the speaker. 

Dr. William H. Coleman, dean of 
Bucknell, presented Dr. Bewkes 
for the honorary degree, which was 
conferred by Dr. Joseph W. Hender- 
son, chairman of Bucknell’s Board 
of Trustees and acting president 
of the university. 

The Bucknell dean praised Dr. 
Bewkes’ distinguished career as 
a teacher and administrator, first 
at Colgate university and later at 
St. Lawrence. ‘‘By virtue of his 


leadership, administrative capac- 
ity, and effective application of 
philosophical theories in the area 
of higher education, President 
Bewkes has steadily increased the 


prestige of the institution over 
which he presides’’, said Dean 
Coleman. 


RACINE UNIVERSALISTS SERVE 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS COMMITTEE 

The Rev. Robert Marshall Putt of 
Racine, Wisconsin has been ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of his city as 
Chairman of the municipal Human 
Rights Committee. Serving with 
Mr. Putt on the eighteen member 
body are two other members of the 
local Universalist Church. These 
are Margaret Williams and Martin 
Schloss. One of the successful 
projects of the committee has been 
a community church for unchurched 
Negroes. Mr. Putt, Mr. Schloss, 
and Mrs. Henry Poulsen are mem- 
bers of the new church advisory 
council, 


SUMMER SERVICES AT LEEDS 
CENTER. MAINE 

The Universalist Church at Leeds 
Center, Maine was open for the 
summer, with services for nine 
Sundays with Fred Russell, Jr. of 
Aubum, Maine and St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York, as 
minister, Mrs. Edith Howe of 
Greene, Maine was soloist and 
organist. 

Mr. Russell was most success- 
ful as vacation pastor of this 
seventy-seven year old church. 
During the summer the lower 
vestibule of the church has been 
redecorated. A new church sign 
has also been placed on the build- 
ing. 

fa the absence of Mr. Russell, 
John Cummins of Harvard preached 
the last Sunday. 


MOULTON AT BINGHAMTON 

The Rev. Clinton A. Moulton 
served as guest preacher at the 
Universalist Church of Bingham- 
ton, New York during September. 


Buy your books from Bibles to 
Best Sellers, from The Universalist 
Publishing House, Room 710, 108 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 
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Southern Universalist Conference 


The Southern Universalist Con- 
ference met August 21 to 28 at 
Camp Hill, Alabama, on the campus 
of The Southern Industrial Institute. 
Delegates and visitors were from 


Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
Tennessee and Alabama.  Includ- 
ed were five faculty, four members 
of The Southern staff, thirty-seven 
individuals who paid registrations, 
ever twenty visitors, and a Sunday 
congfegation estimated at four 
hundred. 

Camp Hill is located in the foot- 
hills of the Appalachians, one 
thousand feet above sea level, with 
a good summer climate - long sun- 
shiny days and cool evenings. No 
place where Universalists hold sum- 
mer gatherings can equal the ad- 
vantages offered by the campus, 

The Southern, founded over fifty 
years ago by the Rev. Lyman Ward 
as a non-sectarian school for un- 
derprivileged boys and girls, has 
been, through the years, a demonstra- 
tion of Universalism in action. 
When Dr. Ward retired nine years 
ago he was succeeded by J. Brackin 
Kirkland, a former student who had 
come to the school from a Univer- 
salist family in Mississippi. Mr. 
Kirkland, a graduate of Cormell, had 
been connected with the George 
Junior Republic and head of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America. His work 
of reconditioning and adding to the 
physical plant, developing a modern 
farm, raising the school standards, 
promoting athletics and securing 
funds, has been outstanding. The 
new president, Eli H. Howell, a 
former student and a lawyer, was 
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FACULTY 
AND SOME 
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MEMBERS 


enthusiastic in his welcome of our 
Universalist group - friendly, in- 
terested and eager to make us com 
fortable. 

Morning courses included: ‘‘In- 
troduction to the Bible’’ with the 
Rev. George Mackay, local Univer- 
salist minister as teacher; ‘‘World 
Religions,’’? Clinton Lee Scott; and 
a discussion group on Church School 
Curriculum led by Mary S. Scott. 
Courses for young people were led 
by the Rev. Philip Giles and Mary 
Scott. Mrs. Rosalie West had an 
afternoon discussion group with 
over twenty women attending. The 
leadership for small children was 
shared by Mrs. West and Mrs. Scott. 
The evening sessions with Dr. Scott 
speaking on ‘Universalist Found- 
ations For Living’? drew some 
local people who were unable to 
attend moming classes, The de- 
nominational lecture presented 
Thursday evening by Mr. Giles was 
interesting and educational. The 
evening group also enjoyed the 
slides and lecture about the diabetic 
camps given by Mrs. West. Mom- 
ing meditations led by Mr. Giles, 
and the vespers conducted by Mr. 
Mackay, Dr. Earle LeBaron, the 
youth group, and others were an 
inspifing part of the total program. 

The coach at The Southern super- 
vised swimming. Mildred Gabbitt 
of the local church, a_ physical 
education teacher in Mississippi, 
gave swimming instructions to the 
little children and directed them 
in games, 

The banquet on Saturday evening 
brought several weekend visitors, 


Mrs. Rosalie West was the ‘*‘h 
of the evening with stories of 
life in India. Almon Strain, sor 
the beloved Rev. A. G. Strain 
graduate of The Southern and no 
retired railroad man, who has cx 
to the school to serve as band | 
er and to teach music, presen 
some of his pupils in a brief 
cital and told humorous stori 
Peter Scott sang a group of spi 
uals. 

At the banquet, Mr. Howell 
vited the conference to return n 
year, and annually. 

Sunday was Homecoming Day | 
the 103rd annual meeting of 
Camp Hill Universalist Chut 
The church was crowded with ak 
four hundred people attendi 
(Largest Universalist congregat 
in the country on this day, % 
wager). Local Universali: 
Baptists and Methodists were u 
ed in this service. Universal 
members came from Tennes: 
South Alabama, Georgia, _ 
Florida. Rev. George Mackay 
Clinton Scott preached sucy 
sively, and the congregation lis 
ed attentively to two serm 
Then came the traditional ‘‘diy 
on the grounds’’. The longi 
shaped tables, covered with 
cloths, were loaded with an 
lievable amount of the most 
tractive looking and best coo 
to be found anywhere. 

At the annual meeting of 
Church, held following the di 
a fesolution was passed as 
the Department of Educatio: 
continue the Institute started 
year, and offering the co-operd 
of the local group. | 

Because our Southefn churf 
are few, and widely scattered 
task of developing an insti 
program offers handicaps not 
in Eastem areas. Our ch 
are tiny islands in a sea of 
doxy. If liberalism is to s 
and to grtow, educational g 
ings planned for the leaders 
an important place. Here at 
Hill, with the assistance of a 
local church, the splendid ph 
facilities of The Southern any 
co-operation of its staff, we 
a real opportunity. This ye 
have made a beginning. 

Marty Slaughter Scott, Chai 
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Obituary 


MRS. LUCY HOUGH SMITH 

Mrs. Lucy Hough Smith, wife of 
Robert F. Smith of Smithton, Penn- 
sylvania, passed away at her home 
June 11. She was in her 78th year. 
Mrs. Smith was a lifelong member 
of the Thomas Universalist Church, 
Smithton, and was active in the 
life of her community, For many 
years she was a teacher of music 
in Smithton and vicinity. 

She is survived by her husband, 
two sons and two daughters. Also 
sufviving are two sisters and four 
gtandchildren. Funeral services 
were conducted Tuesday, June 14, 
by the Rev. Mervin C. Helfrich. 


ALBION UNIVERSALIST 
ELECTED TO HONORARY YOUTH 
SOCIETY 

David Sturges, the son of Attorney 
and Mrs. Francis Sturges of Albion, 
was chosen a member of the National 
Honor Society of High School stu- 
dents and a delegate to the Boys’ 
State which is held at Colgate Uni- 
versity in Hamilton. 


MCMILLAN WRITES ON WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP 

The Saturday, August 6, number 
of the i‘*Boston Post’? carried a 
challenging article by the Rev. 
Donald McMillan, minister of the 
South Weymouth (Massachusetts) 
Universalist church on ‘‘*World 
Citizenship; Answer to Hiroshima.” 


NEW MINISTER AT 
DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 

The Rev. Herman Grove, formerly 
pastor of the United Evangelical 
Brethren Church in North Lawrence, 
Ohio, has left this denomination 
to become pastor of the Universalist 
churches in Dolgeville and Salis- 
bury Center. 


SEND US UNCLIPPED PICTURES 

When you send pictures of church 
events to ‘'The Christian Leader’’, 
please do not attach them to each 
other or to your letter with paper 
clips. Several very good pictures 
that came in this way were ruined 
for our use by having the outline 
of the paper clip embossed into 
the prints. Bei... 
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BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 
dignity to your church, 

Engrossed designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send is or our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Dean Academy and Junior Collenee 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commer- 
cial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics, and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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MISS WINCHESTER ACCEPTS 
RHODE ISLAND POSITION 

Miss Margaret Winchester, staff 
member of the General Sunday 
School Association since 1940, 
became director of religious educa- 
tion at the Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island Congregational Church on 
September first. During her ten 
years of loyal and productive serv- 
ice in the Universalist Fellowship 
Miss Winchester has made hosts 
of friends as she has worked with 
leaders in our churches across the 
country. Their appreciation and 
good wishes go with her as she 
takes up new responsibilities. 


MR. AND MRS. SA’ADEH 
GIVE SUMMER SERVICE TO 
PALESTINE, RELIEF 

The Rev. and Mrs. Mounir Sa’Adeh 
of Woodstock, Vermont, spent the 
past summer in the Near East serv- 
ing with the Friends Palestine 
Relief Projects under the sponsor- 
ship of the United Nations. They 
flew from New York to their as- 
Signment June 15 last and were 
accompanied by their son David 
who attended school in Beirut while 
his parents were engaged in their 
relief mission. 

The appointment of the Sa’Adehs 
was made possible by the co-opera- 
tion of the Woodstock Universalist 
church and the Woodstock Country 
School. Mr. Sa’Adeh was released 
from his duties at the church and 
the school until his retum this fall. 


SOUTH WEYMOUTH 
UNIVERSALISTS ADOPT 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

At a special parish meeting early 
in the summer, the members of the 
South Weymouth Universalist 
church changed and amended their 
constitution and bylaws and added 
a Significant Statement of Purpose 
which reads: ‘The purpose of this 
church is to provide a friendly 
liberal fellowship for those who 
want to experience the best in life, 
through enlightened worship, through 
a constant quest for freedom and 
truth from every source, and through 
steadfast efforts to increase the 
happiness and welfare of God’s 
world family.” 

In the discussion of this article, 
it was emphasied that the unity 
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and strength of the Universalist 
church fellowship rests upon com- 
mon commitment to high purposes 
instead of creedal beliefs to which 
people expected to subscribe. 

Other articles were passed which 
provide for a rotating term of of- 
fice for the prudential committee 
members, and the yearly review 
of the constituency list of the 
church in view of determining the 
interest and loyalty of those asso- 
ciated with the church. It was 
voted to prepare a pamphlet con- 
taining the new constitution, 
along with the religious education 
program and other services, so 
that everyone might know what the 
Universalist church is. trying to 
contribute to the common good. 

The church members dlso voted 
to approve the application of Kings- 
bury Badger for a lay license to 
preach in the Universalist churches 
of this area. Mr. Badger is asso- 
ciate professor of modern literature 
at the Boston University school of 
Practical Arts. 

George W. Durant was moderator 
of the meeting of the local church. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 
UNIVERSALISTS MEET 
AT RUTLAND 


On Sunday, August 21 the Green 


Mountain Association of Univer- 
salists met at St. Pauls Univer- 
salist Church, Rutland. The theme 
of the conference was ‘Looking 
Forward’’ and the spirit of the oc- 
casion was, ‘Religion Unites- 
Theology Divides.” 

The Rev. Albert R. Fiske, min- 
ister of St. Pauls delivered the 
keynote sermon on ‘‘Faith of Our 
Sons’’. : Dr; Fred C. Leining Super- 
intendent of New York State Uni- 
versalist Churches spoke in the 
afternoon on “A Living Faith’. 
Officers elected: Rev. Albert R. 
Fiske, Rutland, President; Alan 
T. Danver, of Rutland, vice presi- 
dent; and Frank C. Richardson, of 
Rutland, secretary and treasurer. 
Dr. Leining of New York State, 
gave a stitring address. Other 
speakers were the Rev. Joseph 
L. Sullivan, of Claremont, N. H., 
and Mr. Guy Coolidge, of Rutland, 
president of the Rutland Council 
of Churches who conducted an in- 
teresting ‘‘Discussion’’ period. 


The Bethany Union For Young Wo 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mas 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTIO 

Offers the advantage of a co. 
fortable home to young women 
moderate means, both Eusinete w 
men and students. The Union 
within easy access of all parts 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and boan 
including light and heat. | 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS | 


Superintendent | 
' 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 


ALICE C. LANE, President | 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
] 
Ser SURES SHEE TEREST RGR 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


! 


} 
Additional income is need 
for current expenses. Ann 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grat 
fully received. 
Additional funds are need 
for maintenance. Remember tl 
Home in your will. | 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME | 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSOM 
| 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSIT 
Canton, New York | 

A Liberal Arts College | 


Devoted to the education 
young men and women 
responsible citizenship and ff 
positions of leadership in bu 
and t 


ness, government, 


professions. 


] 


| 
EUGENE GARRETT BEWKE 
i 


President | 
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NERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIATION 
he twenty-ninth convention of 
General Sunday School Associa- 
1 of the Universalist Church will 
held in connection with the Uni- 
salist General Assembly in 
chester, New York, October 14 
115. At 2 p.m. Saturday, October 
there will be a special order of 
iness when action will be taken 
a recommendation to dissolve 
Association and transfer its 
onsibilities and functions to 
Department of Education. 
Hope Hilton, Secretary 


NNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
MMIT TEE 

} the meeting of the Fellowship 
amittee of the Pennsylvania 
versalist Churches, to be held 
he Church of Our Father in Read- 
_ Pennsylvania, October 27, 
9, Mr. Mervin C. Helfrich will 
examined as to his fitness to be 
lined as a clergyman in the Uni- 
salist Church. 

Russell W. Lockwood, Secretary 


VERSALIST WOMEN’S 

-IANCE 

ie regular meeting of the Uni- 
‘alist Women’s Alliance will 
held on Friday, October 21, 
), at eleven o’clock at Bethany 
m, 256 Newbuty Street, Boston, 
sachusetts. Following the 
mess meeting, Mrs. Frank A. 
ick will talk on ‘‘'Leaves From 
Travel Book’’, Please call 
Pearl Dumas, CO 6-0240, on 
efore October 17, for luncheon 
tvations, 


Ruth A. Ziegler, 
Recording Secretary 


|; YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 
© 124th annual sessions of the 
letrsalist churches of New York 
) will be held in All Souls Uni- 
tlist Church in Watertown, 
mmber 26, 27 and 28. The oc- 
bn will begin with the annual 
ling of the Church School As- 


py the Rev. Edna P, Bruner of 
on. 
less of the State Convention 


her, 1949 


and the Association of Universalist 
Women. Miss Doris M. Trafton will 
be the speaker at the Friendship 
Luncheon. In the afternoon, the 
Ministers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting. The banquet 
speaker will be Dr. Comelius 
Greenway. 

On Wednesday morning the busi- 
ness session of the State Conven- 
tion will continue with the ad- 
journment at, noon. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
ANNUAL MEETING 
The Universalist Convention of 
Michigan and the Association of 
Universalist Women of Michigan 
will hold their annual meeting at 
Horton, Michigan, October 1st and 
2nd. 

Lucy Bernstein, Secretary 


ALABAMA CONVENTION 
The 52nd annual session of the 
Alabama Universalist Convention 
and its auxiliary bodies will be 
held in the Brewton Universalist 
Church, Sunday, October 9, 1949, 
to elect officers and conduct such 
business as may properly come 
before it. The session will be 
called to order at 9:30 A.M. on 
the above mentioned date. 

Olive Spann, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 
The 118th session of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Convention 
and auxiliary organizations will 
be heldat the Church of Our Father, 

Reading, September 28-29, 1949. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary 


Crackling 


‘'Father,’’ said little Rollo, ‘what 
is meant by ‘a Sabbath day’s 
journey’?’’ ; 

‘I’m afraid, my son, that in many 
cases it means twice around the 
golf links,” 


‘““Hubert, my dear,’’ said the spin- 
stetish lady to her companion, 
‘“we’ve been going together for 
fifteen years. Don’t you think its 
time we were maffied?’’ 

**Yup, but who on earth would 
marty either of us?’’ . 

The Watchman Examiner 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dean J. M. Atwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


SA a EET IS STS EN, 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes Returning 
Veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., L.L.D., 


President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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Rev. carl Seaburg Aug. 50 


N rwey, 
Me. 
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RELIGION CAN MAKE SENSE 
Clinton Lee Scott, Price $2.50 


This little volume will be of interest to Universalists 
who want to be challenged to grow in the development 
of their own faith. Dr. Scott, who cherishes for all, 
the achievement of an objective attitude in their search 
for truth, would be the first to insist that his presenta- 
tion is in no way an official position. It is one man’s 
deeply thoughtful and devoted way which he has 
found and wishes to share. 


I believe this volume to be the most up-to-date, 
practical presentation of the position of Universalists 
today. 


C. A. W. 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner Memorial Edition of his 
great Book 


A RELIGION FOR GREATNESS 


will be printed by popular demand if enough prepubli- 
cation orders are received at $2.50 a copy. 


Fill in your order and enclose check. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Room 710, 108 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Enclosed Check[] Money Order[] 
_— ee ee ee 
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THE DREAM GATE 
by Marcus Bach, Bobbs Merrill, Price $3.00 


The Dream Gate is a thoughtful, yet exciting : 
written around the Hutterian Communal Code o 
Old Postage Colony, South Dakota. 

The author, Marcus Bach, is better known fc 
non-fiction books such as, ““They Have Found a Fa 
a treatment of the small sects in America. 

However, The Dream Gate is a heart-war 
story of family life seen by the reader through the 
of Little Mike, a ten-year old boy. 

At the end of the Colony Road is the Gate v 
stands as a watch between the outside world wit 
lights, automobiles, circus, et cetera, and the d 
sense of consecrated security of the Commune. 

Then, Joshua Volkner, who twenty years befor: 
walked through the gate, returns for a visit. Het 
with him all the marks of successful living in the « 
outside. | 

There begins the conflict of thoughts which bew 
Little Mike and his father as well. 

The reader will find himself so identified with 
characters that he will try to influence first on 
then another in the course of the story. 

All in all, the story makes good reading, sus 
interest, and leaves the reader reflecting on wh 
has read when he closes the cover of The Dream 


C. AG 


Please send me copies : 
Ee MONS ec The Dream Gate—Bach. 
ey. SA Religion Can Make Sense—Scott 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Room 710, 108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Enclosed Check(] Money Orde 
VO EEE EE eee 
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